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Organization 
of 


Old Mills 


a Specialty 


WHITIN AND KITSON 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


W E HAVE turnished plans, specifications and engineering work for over one 


hundred and fifty cotton mills in the South. Have furnished machinery 

and complete equipments for nearly all of these mills, and for as many 
more designed by other engineers. Our large experience enables us to imsure 
the very best results. A large majority of Southern mills use some of our machinery, 
many use it exclusively 

KITTSON Improved Picking Machinery. 

PROVIDENCE Roving Machinery, with their Patented Improvements. 

WHITIN Cards, Drawings, Railways, Combers, Silver ani Ribbon Lap 
Machines, Spinning, Twisters, Spoolers, Reels, Looms, Quillers. 

CRAMER Ajir Conditioning System for Humidifying, Ventilating and Air 
Cleaning. 

CRAMER Automatic Regulators for any make of Humidifying and Heating 
Systems. 

MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT: Winding, Slashing and Warping 
Machinery; Card Grinders; Cloth Room and Finishing Machinery: Nappers; Dye 
House Machinery; Power Plants; Steam, Water and Electri fire Protection, 
Electric Lighting, Humidifying Apparatus, Heating and Ventilating Apparatus, 
Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers, Belting and Supplies. 


STUART W. CRAMER 


ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR 
CHARLOTTE. N. 


(Complete 
Equipment for 
New Cotton 
Mills 


OUR RINGS 


Set the Standard for Quality 


THERE ARE NONE OTHERS 
“JUST AS GOOD” 


MIRROR SPINNING RINGS 


TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFF 


DRAPER. GCOMPANY 


HOPE DALE.MASS. 


THE BEST 


NORTHROP LOOM 
BOBBINS AND SHUTTLES 


ARE MADE BY 


NORTHROP 
LOOM MANUFACTURERS 


Look for our name on your Bobbins 
and Shuttles 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


SOUTHERN AGENT 
J.D.CLOUDMAN .- 40S, Forsyth St., ATLANTA, GA. 
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PROFITABLE BUSINESS 


often bears a close relation 
to adaptability of equipment 


The No. 50 Self-Oiling ‘*Universal” 


has interchangeable parts 
enabling it to turn off 


“NUTAPER” Cones or Tubes 


of any desired length 
1, 2 or 3 ends up. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


BOSTON CHARLOTTE 


DIANIL COLORS THIOGENE COLORS 
HELINDONE COLORS INDIGO MLB 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Farbwerke vorm Meister, Lucius & Bruening 


Victoria Sizes and Finishing Compounds 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Consolidated Color and Chemical Company 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 


122 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN } 


Charlotte, 210. S. [Iryon Street 
BRANCHES: | 


Atlanta, Empire Building 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of the 


Metallic Drawing Rolls 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in produc- 
tion, have them applied to their old machinery, 
25 Per Cent. More Production 
(Guaranteed. 
SAVES 
Roll Covering, V arnishing, Floor Space, 
Power, Waste and Wear. 


1-3 Less Weight Required 


Write for Points Claimed, Also Prices and Particulars to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


There’s a 


Felton Brush 


for every textile purpose. If 
we haven't it in stock we will 
gladly make it on your specifi- 
cations. 


Have Stood thal 
fest«' Time 


Write for Catalogue 


S. A. Felton & 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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Arbitration Cancellation Orders 


HE cancellation of contracts 
is like an imsidious disease, 
uncertain as to when and 
where it will break out. A 
complete or even temporary cure, 
therefor, is difficult, yet some sug- 
gestions may be made whereby, in 
case of @ruption, it may be quar- 
antined and prevented from becom- 
ing contagious or possibly epidemic. 
We are all familiar with the old 
saying that “a burnt child dreads 
the fire.” and reflecting upon this 
experience, | have some decided 
convictions on the cancellation of 
contracts, and should my conctu- 
sions seem severe, no personal af- 
front is mtended. 
What is a contract and how many 
of us can define it within the strict 


meaning and interpretation of the 
ow? 
Blackstone says “it is an agree- 


ment of two or more persens upon 
a sufficient consideration or eause. 
\o do or to abstain from doing some 
act—an agreement in which a party 
undertakes to do or not to do a 
particular thing—a formal bargain, 
a Ccampact.” This we may term a 
logal or teehnieal definition but a 
practical mterpretation ts given by 
another authority, who says that 
“the -eoentraet dates back to a stat- 
ute of English origin Known as the 
statute of Frauds and Perjuries, 
which provides that no agreement 
or eontraet for the safe of merchan : 
dise @an be enforced when the 
amount tnvolved is in exeess of fifty 
dollars there has been a 
partial delivery and acceptance or 
memorandum in writing made 


unless 


aud signed by the party purchas- 
ng.” There is. however. one ex- 
ception to this rule given by the 


same authority, which is, that when 
an order is given for goods to be 
mnade especially to order, then no 


delivery or aceeptance or signed 
memorandum is necessary. 
How many of our outstanding 


contracts comply with the law as 
thus interpreted? 

Our industry seems to be beset 
with teehniealities on every hand. 
and one of the greatest sources of 
the eaneellation of orders arises 
from a misunderstanding of the le- 
gal relationship between the buyer. 
seller, commission merchant or 
agent and the mill, 

_ The agent as such has no author- 
ity in law to, consent to the cancel- 
lation of an order or contract. This 
‘ustom, however, has been allowed 


R. M. Miller, Jr., Before National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers 


to go unchallenged until at times 
the agent assumes the absolute 
authority and prerogative of both 


agent and mill, dictating its policy 
con- 


and allowing cancellation of 


not true—but to the contrary, are 
liable te the purehaser, as princi- 
pal, unless they fully disclose, in 
each mstance, the name of the mill. 

4 contract in general, in order te 


R M. Miller, Jc, President of North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Association, 


ex-Prest., 


of the American Cotton Manufacturers 


Association, 


and Member of Board of Governors of Nationa! Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers 


tracts 
consent 


Many 


witheut the 
of the mill. 
agents assume 


knewledge or 


authority 


without any corresponding liabil- 
ity, which is an error in law. 
As an authority on this point 


says that it seems te be the belief 
among many commission houses or 
agents that when they advertise 
themselves as “selling agents or 
sole agents” that by so doing they 
are relieved from any and further 
responsibility to the buyer-—such is 


be binding, as well as effective. 
must be fair to both buyer and 
seller. Such a contract, we think 
has been worked out in the “uni- 
form sales note” promulgated by 
the joint effort of the committee 
from this Association and The 


Ameriean Cotton 
Association,  fally 
concurred by 
commission merchants, converters 
ard others which, if universally 
adopted, would eliminate many 4f 


Manufacturers’ 
approved and 
eommittee of 


the evils now existing in the trade. 

As manufacturers, we lose thou- 
sands of dollars by these miquitous 
methods, and the custom bas grown 


lo such an extent that many now 
call it a “trick of the trade.” 
The methods adopted by some 


buyers to cance! their contracts are 
disreputable and al times dishonor- 
able, often carried to such ex- 
tremes, in their efforts to hedge a 
loss or save a doliar, that, if the 
facts were submitted to a jury of 


their peers, the verdict would be 
“guilty and without recommenda- 
tion to merey.” 

When we atcept an order, as 


manhutacturers., we do so in good 
faith and consequently have a right 
lo feel that the contract will be 
fully protected regardiess of the 
fluctations of the market. 

When we buy 
for spot or future 
cannot cancel an order, because, 
forsooth, there is a decline in the 
market, but we accept conditions as 
they exist, assume our liability, re- 
ceive our eotton and pay for it. 

What a reign of chaos would ex- 
ist. both in the commercial and 
financial world, if actual cotton 
commitments were subject to can- 
ceHation on a decline or advance of 
a few points im the future contraet 
market:’ the volume of business 
transacted amounting to milions of 
dollars daily would create such ‘an 
uneasiness in finances, that a paniv 
would be precipitated at any mo- 
ment, vet on a smaller scale only, 
these conditions are prevalent to- 
day in the cloth and yarn trade. 

Our mdustry has sustained ensr- 
mous lossés on advancing markets 
by making good our end of the con- 
tract, when, In many instances, on 
the day of shipment, sales of the 
same goods could have been made 
at advances from 25 per ecent to 
33 1-3 per cent over the contract 
price. 

Again we suffer when conditions 
change and we--have a_ declining 
market, but contracts being caneell- 
ed and deliveries being postponed 
and in many cases actually repu- 
diated, and if we insist upon com- 
pliance, we are threatened with 
bankruptey of the buyer and’ all 
kinds of direful consequences. 

By such methods of trading, it is 
séif-evident that the seller has no 


fhance to win and the buver no 


raw material 
shipment, we 


our 


Continued on page 17 
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notable feature of the Y. 
M. C. A. night sehool’s com- 
mencement at Monaghan 
Monday night was the ad- 
dress of President W. Riges of 
Clemson, an outline of ch fol- 
lows: 

Men of all classes have com to 
regard education no longer as the 
luxury to be enjoyed only by the 
rich: no longer as the badge of aris- 
tocracy or as an insurance againat 
labor, bul as a necessity to the pur- 
suit of every craft as well as sv 
ealled profession—a badge of honor, 
an insurance against the remaining 
form of slavery—the drudgery of 
ignorant and undirected toil. For 
education in its real sense musi 
make labor more profital'c, more 
pleasant and more intelligent, and 
must make men lead fuller and 
better lives. 

The so called common people 
common only in the sense that there 
are so many of them, not common 
in the sense that they are ‘acking 
in native ability, have become fixed 
in their purpose to become edncat- 
ed, and we must face the problem 
of universal education in the lich! 
of present conditions and needs, and 
with an eve not only upon the in- 
dividual! who is to be educated, nu! 
the community life of which he ts 
to form a part, and the world’s 
work which must still go on. 

For if the blacksmith’s son is ed- 
ucated along lines which unfit bim 
for a return to the anvil, and the 
spinner’s daughter because of 
ciation regards the occupation of 
her parent as no longer respectable, 
and the country boy seeks through 
education an escape from rural life, 
who is to do the horse shoeing and 
the spinning of the world, and wh» 
is to raise our farm produets, and 
has not education been a curse 
rather than a blessing, not only to 
the individual but to the State as 
well? There is danger of physcho- 
logical indigestion if we gorge our- 
selves on a body of knowledge which 
has no relation to the lives we have 
to lead. If our present educationa! 
system is designed to turn out only 
lawvers, doctors, teachers and di- 
vines, and if on the other hand all 
men, regardiess of environment in 
life and professional tendencies are 
determined upon getting an educa- 
tion, who will be left to do the work 
of the world,.—fer the common 
things of life are basic in their im- 
portance, and must ge on, and men 
and women must be found who 
after being educated, are willing to 
return to this work, better prepared 
for service. 


There is one thing to be dreaded 
even more than ignorance, and that 
is incompetence, and hence when 
we look the problem squarely in 
the face, we find that we are con- 
fronted with the colossal task, not 
only of educating all men, but of 
educating all men in all pursuits of 
life. so that education may make 
for efficiency in each and every 
calling. Whether such a system of 
universal education will prove a 
blessing or a curse, will depend 
upon our ability to carry out the 
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By President W. M. Riggs, of 


Clemson 


plan in its entirety, and upon our 
ability to meet and solve the new 
issues that will then be raised. 

What system of schools and col- 
leges did the eves of the world 
open to when this need for indus- 
trial education, along with liberal 
education. was realized? A system 
of colleges over whose doors might 
have been written, though falsely, 
“No useful thing taught here.” I 
say falsely, for the older universi- 
ties did meet a real need, whether 
they recognized it or not, and did 
train artisans in the law, in med- 
icine and in the ministry. The 
trouble was that their entire edu- 
cation was turned toward meeting 
the needs of those few so called 
learned professions. They had no 
time or patience for those pur- 
suits into which the hand as well 
as the head entered. Conservatism, 
which for ages has been the curse 
of education and of religion, had 
firm grasp upon the eurricuiums, 
and unheedful of the warning, our 
older universities missed the golden 
opportunity for growth and fulfill- 
ment and destiny, and there sprang 
up to meet the neéd, another class 
of colleges as a sitent protest 
against the conservatism and short- 
sightedness of a hide-bound policy 
of edueational dogmatism. 

For the time has come when a 
boy or man must not be called upon 
to choose between a “vocation with- 
out an education,” or an “education 
without a vocation,” but both must 
be furnished him in order that he 
may by itnelligent earn his 
daily bread, and in order that the 
world of the beautiful shall not be 
a sealed book to him. The old edu- 
cation conferred the power to enjoy 
when the work of the day was done. 
The newer education must give that 
power too, and im. addition musi 
make the work itself a pleasure, 
and not a burden and a curse. 

The agricultural and Mechanica! 
Colleges are far from meeting the 
demand for universal education. 
Their courses of study as yet cover 
only a narrow field of human effort 
but they are pointed in. the right 
direction, and their history mays 
well be studied by our  publhie 
schools. For the great work of edu- 
cating the masses must be done in 
the sehools and not in the Colleges. 
The Congress should train for lead- 
ership those picked few who enter 
its halls. But the sehoo!] must train 
that large majority of our citizen- 
ship whose education stops with the 
school. No system of edueation 
will be complete without its Col- 
leges, but the work of educating the 
world is, and always must rest, in 
the custody of our public schoo! 
system. 

The demand for industrial educa- 
tion arising not out of. the schools 
who have in fact resisted more or 
less actively all demands along this 
ine, but out of the every need of 
the masses for a better life, and a 


College 


greater opportunity. This resolve 
of the common man to be educated 
is not an outcome of any propogan- 
da or set of resolutions—it did nol 
originate in the Farmers’ Unions or 
in the Labor Unions, but It is a con- 
crete expression of a deep desire to 
better one’s condition—it has its 
roots in justifiable selfishness, and 
iis growth is as irresistible as is the 
daily increase in the diameter of an 
oak. Whether we will or not. we 
shall give heed to the demand that 
the bey in school shall be taught 
not only the elements of liberal ed- 
veation, but the elements of a vo- 
cation at the same time. The 
schools must serve the every-day 
needs of the people. The country 
school cannot neglect to teach but 
the affairs of eountry life. The 
school at the center of textile ac- 
tivity, cannot neglect to give to its 
students a knowledge of textile 
Dpeocesses. The beginnings may be 
small, but the people must see the 
beginnings, or the protest will come 
in the shape of just such achools 
as this. The common man with the 
practical vision that struggle with 
adversity and his fellows «ives him, 
will go straight to the heart of the 
matter—-he will demand that all the 
advantages be not giver in the 
school eurriculums, to preparation 
for College and to the so called 
learned professions. He will de- 
mand that training be given that 
will bind to, and not attract away 
from, the common every-day affairs 
of tfe—will demand an edu ation 
that will make these -eallings mie 
honorable and more profitable, be 
cause of the very caliber of the men 
who follow them. He will protes! 
against learning only the uneducat- 
ed dregs of humanity to drag duwn 
still further in profit and respoct- 
ability the labor by which he earns 
his daily bread. 


It is the hand-writing on the 
wall—-public schools cannot long 
disregard this demand. If they do 
so, as surely as time goes on. the 
people will establish schools to 
meet their needs and swinging to 
the other extreme of “nothing use- 
ful unless valuable im mou »s.” 
there will be lost to our present 
public school system the golden op- 
portunity to link together the eucd 
and the beautiful. the eultural and 
the useful, and the greatest crime 
lo educational progress will have 
been committed, and the greatest 
opportunity for progress lost. The 
Inasses will withdraw financial sup- 
port from a system of schools which 
disregards their needs, and as in 
European countries, there will 
spring up trade schools which tend 
fo segregate our people into two 
Classes, each living after its own 
fashion, each educated » its own 
way, and the two mevitably drift- 
ing further and further apart. 


What shall it profit a man if he 
makes millions of money. and ‘s un- 
able in a real sense te appreciate 
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the better things of life, some of 
which money can buy, but none of 
which his ability to make money 
can help him to enjoy? Education 
without regard to common human 
needs is wrong, but education ‘with- 
out human enjoyment, is just as 
bad. We should pray to be de '\er- 
ed from the handicap of the or 
and the folly of the other. 

This school designed to meet the 
needs of your people has a great 
opportunity to teach a iesson, not 
only to its pupils, but to the edu- 
cational system of the State as wel). 

Do not err in making the course 
too narrow, for every man must he 
bigger than the labor by which he 
earns his bread and his ovtiook 
must be broader than the walls that 
hem him in. Justfee to the medivid- 
ual demands that he know some- 
thing else besides trade---he 
must be something else bsides a 
good farmer or a good weaver-—n 
short, his education must not be 
limited to the needs of his voeation. 
For what will the man do when his 
work for the day is over” Shall his 
mind turn around and around at 
every gust of passion and pre- 
judice? Shall not his education m 
these lines that teach of the beain- 
tiful and good, that open up to his 
lired intellect “green fields and pas- 
tures new’ hold him true to his 
ideals of character and ci‘izenship? 
It ww worth while to educate the 
whole man—nothing short of thal 
will constitute performance of a 
high and sacred duty. 


Commencement of the Night School. 


Monday evening of last week the 
commencement eercises of the 
Monaghan Mill Y. M. ©. A. night 
school were held in the Y. M. €. A 
auditorium. A number of promi- 
nent speakers were on the program 
as well as some exhibitions by mem- 
bers of the elasses. 

President W. M. Riges of Clemson 
College, delivered the address of the 
evening. Mr. Mike Shelten, presi- 
dent of the association, presided, 
and the fellowing gentlemen” made 
short talks. 

Prof. Doggett, head of the textile 
department of Clemson College: 
Col. M. L. Donaldson: Secretary EB. 
B. Adams: Mr. H. J. Haynesworth, 
Rev. H. L. Holroyd of St. Paul M. 
chureheand Mr. David Jennings 
of the Parker Mills. 

The pregram opened with musi¢ 
by the orchestra followed by the 
quartette from the Mills Mill Y. M. 
A. Seetion “B” of the e¢lass 
in the night school gave a spelling 
mateh which was won by Mp. 
Thomas Morgan. 

The following is the names. of 
those who made distinction 95 and 
100 per cent: Messrs. Thos. Morgan, 
Homer Crompton, Luther Mostelter, 
W. A. Mosteller, G. M. Davis, 0. & 
Pierson and T. C. Tindall. From 90 
to 95: Chas. Johnson, Elmo Cromp- 
ton, Elferd Shelton, J. W. Weaver, 
J. 'T, Elhott, W. T. Clark S. B. Rhea, 
L. F. Long, R. C. Simpson and J. A, 
Latimer. 
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Safegaurding Textile Employees 


By Geo. V. S. Michaels before National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers 


HE cotton industry, of late 
has been condemned by 
some earnest, no doubt, 
well qneaning, but possibly 


iiogieal erities as+lacking im pro- 
teetion to the life and limbs of us 
employees. These critics have not 


studied the history of the mdustry. 


They do not know of advances thal 
have been made. They do not un- 
derstand the motive force that is 


-esponsible or past rood work and 
which is constantiv seeking greater 
soprovement. 

The typical cotton manufacturer 
too busy with his own problems, 
‘oo thmited perhaps in his appre- 
ciation of the tadirect community 
terest in his affairs, to speak in 
his own defence. Indeed with the 
vublic temper What it is, it would 
difficult for him to recetve a 
‘air hearing. He would be accused 
self-interest by the critics. 

Yet it has been self-interest ab- 
-ohately:. the seeking for - dollars- 
ind-eents profit: that has been re- 
-ponstbie for the advance over very 
vad @¢onditions and which, if let 


De 


iione, eould be rehed upon to go on: 


Vassachusetis is often held up as 
» model state so far as protective 
egistation goes, vet a study of years 
has failed to bring out a single case 
where legislature has imtuiated a 
proteetive movement: has inaugu- 
vated a means of protection. The 
ocessure for dividends has heen the 
underiving eause. The desire to 
up the supply of operatives 
snd not to drive them imto. other 
‘ndustries has been one of the 
‘ent applications of this wnderty- 
neg selfish primerple. 

To listen to the eritics one would 
be tempted to helieve that the cot- 
‘on manufacturer cares less for his 
omployees than he for his 
-olton waste, ont of which he is 
ver seekme to make a few more 
nts. Yet each employee absent 
vom work for any cause means 
hat not than $3,000 of protec- 
ive imvestment in machinery is 
ile, eating into dividends. When 
-olton manufacturers get together 
here is ne more vital topic than 
supply—how to secure it; how 
') keep it: how to utilize it to pro- 
it, whieh alone warrants employ- 
vent and keeps Professor Fisher's 
hired man” money at work in this 
dustry. 

The veeent fire horror 
\ ork leads one naturaliv to con- 
-ider the fire hazard first in study- 
ng this question of what and why 
‘he eoetten manufacturer has done 
proteet his employees. Similar 
horrors marked the early days of 
‘he eotton industry. The impres- 
sion of terrer left affected the 
labor supply. The work of the late 
Zachariah Allen of Providence, R. 
!. in adapting the methods of con- 


po- 


less 


im New 


struetine the floors and roofs of 
the Swies Chalet into the now fa- 


‘ilar slow-burnine construction of 
‘he New England cotton mills began 
aS an endeaver to protect life. An- 
other Ppovidenee man. the late 
\mes Leekwood. was ‘argely 
“inated bw the same desire. What 
the results have been is told m dol- 


lars-and-eents by the reduction of 
fire insurance premiums and liabil- 
ity from injury to emploves through 


fire resulting from contributory 
negligence by the employer. No 
other industry can show such hu- 
manitarian results, growing out of 
money saving and not legisiation as 
ean be noted in the history and 
results of the factory mutual fire 
insurance companies in the textile 
mdustry, bhegimninge with eotton 


manufacture to the development of 
which the late Edward Atkinson 
gave his life, and to which Dr. C. 
J. H. Woodbury made many im- 
portant eontributions. 

The “factory mutuals.” they 
are ealled, have with the greatest 
enterprise foreed the adoption of 
changes which in the diminution of 
the fire hazard have diminished the 
hazard of the help from injuries DBs 
fire. This fire hazard as shown by 
the of imsurance eotton 
manufacturing has 
minished from 31-2 per cent, or 
S35 down {to 75 eents on 81.000. or 
1-47 the former cost of doing busi- 
ness. 

The greatest 
contribution to the 
the destruction of the ereal fires 
occurring in cotton mills, undouht- 
ediv has been the automatic sprink- 


as 


cost on 


processes, 


single economizing 


community in 


ler im which inventions of tate 
vears have sueceeded in surmount- 
ing a problem hy which the heat 
of the fire has actuated elements 


of its own extinction, which method 
was originated by Sir William Con- 
greve in 1768 and brought to a state 
of practicabilits Henry L. Par- 
melee piano manufacturer at New 
Haven. Conn. over a centurs 
and he was followed in 
manner by Frederick 
Providence, and others. 


How 


hs 


later 
a successful 
Grinnell, of 


mill eonstruction has in- 
chided consideration of employee's 
safety is shown by referring to Mr. 
Lockwood's improvements in buiid- 


ing. Amone others was the greate: 
security of the belt porch or tower 
earrving the large helts conveying 
nower from story to story, which 
were made more secure and their 
hazard diminished. Another. was 
his insistence that there should be 


two towers containing stairways at 


tached to each building. At that 
time Was the custom niace 
vertical iron ladders between smai!l 
platforms outside of the bullding. 
with verv small landings at each 
story. These ladders were small 


in delivering capacity and could be 
used only bv a in the prime 
of physical strength with elear head 
and were hefter fitted for enilors 
aud acrobats than an excited crowd 


person 


largely composed of women. These 
outside fire escapes were very much 
improved by the making of outside 
skeleton stairs of iron pipe which 
4 is believed was first done at the 
Indian Orchard Mills near Spring- 
field, Mass. Next there were in. 


stalled stairways on the mill walls 


and on the outside of the platforms 


or landings a large ladder for the 
use of the firemen or active men, 
a method first adopted by Gilbert 


P. Whitman of the Amory 
Manchester, N. H. 

So, we can see how the desire to 
keep help and to keep down ex- 
penses has worked to make cotton 


Mills in 


manufacturing so safe trom fire 
hazards. This does not mean that 
all mills are safe, for there are 
small mills rejected as hazards bv 


the mill mutuals and there are man- 
ufacturers not sufficiently imtelli- 
gent to see the profit m safety. Per- 
haps legisiation to bring up such 
largwards to an established stand- 
ard may be justifiable in spite of 
what it may entrain of economic 
disaster in failing to recognize the 
importance of placing upon the in- 
dividual responsibility, that is a 
matter of individual judgment. 

The tendency of the day to ignore 
individual responsibility and to seek 
remedies in collective action. more 
particularly through legislation, is 
no where more strikingly shown 
fhe student of the question than in 
the matter of protection of em- 
nlovees against risks of injury bv 
aecident. 


in 


Tt is humanitarianism. we are told 


fhat is required. Aside from the 
economic question. there is the 
fiduciary relation of manager to 


ewners and shareholders. A eotton 
mill manager has no more right to 
eonsider humanitarianism as an end 


m designing or operating a mil! 
than he has to take mill money to 
make a-personal subscription to 
foreign missions or settlement 
work. Any one of these may be 
worthy and if mav be of persona! 


eratification to assist in good work 
bnt it is not a proper means of em- 
ploving mill money. 

Fortunately, however, notable 
humanitarian results have been ac- 
complished as a product of busi- 
ness expenditures not primarily ex - 
pended for that purpose, to a great- 


er extent than pure charity would 
have made possible. There is a 
danger in this whole question of 


emplover’s liability and employee's 
hazards, that of making ma- 
lingering profitable. 

One risks opprobrium in speaking 
frankiv of this phase of the ques- 
tion. Yet it eannot be denied thal 
side by side with those faithful and 
devoted fathers and mothers who 
are the eredit and the pride of the 
eotton imadustry are to be found 
shiftless persons dreading the daily 
pressure of manual labor, vet pre- 
fering it to hunger. To this class 
an accident earning a pension, for 
so it is regarded, is not more than 
momentarily horrible. 

Again risking opprobrium the 
student must consider the impor- 
fance of the education medividual 
care limited liability. Bach 
ape-ative is made more careful of 
himself or herself and of the life 


18, 


or safety of others by the risk of 
permanent suffering. 

So much for underlying prim- 
ciples; against this consider what 
ithe better class and, a significant 
fact, the more profitable mills have 
fone. No other class of mills em- 
pioying both sexes have given such 
aitention to sanitary convenrences 
and decency. [ft was the mill men 
of Lowell who organized in 1839 
and opened in 1840 the first really 


free and not purely charitable hos- 


pital m the country, the fourth 
hospital in all New England, just 
as it was Lowell mill men who 


were among the pioneers in public 


water works construction in Am- 
erica. 

Mill heating was introduced in 
the textile industry by New Ene- 
landers, not solely to make their 


oneratives ecromtortable. but hecause 
eold fingers made slow workers, and 
decreased earnings alone warranted 
the employment of mill funds to 
produce a humanitarian result the 
benefits of which are to be noted 
in every large building today, in- 
cluding hospitals, schools and 
churches. Why not show more 
trust in men who adopted such wise 
economy and of such benefit? 

It was the desire to improve 
working conditions so that em- 
pioyees could produce more that 
warranted the development by the 


laste B. F. Sturtevant of William 
Durfee's system of forced ventila- 
tion and heating. While. humidifi- 


eation has been adopted chiefly be- 
caluse.of the improved working 
conditions of the fibre it has been 
modified for the sake of improved 


working ability of the operative 
through the abandonment of the 
steam jet for other methods. And 


this consideration of better opera- 


tive efficiency will vet lead to the 
adoption of more improved meth- 
ods, now being perfected, which 


will give the maximum of humidity 
for fibre conditioning with the max- 
imum of working ability on the 
part of the operative. 

The agitation for belt guards fol- 
lowed and did not precede their 
introduction im the stronger mills. 
The protection against gears is be- 
lieved to have been inaugurated in 
the cotton milis, George Draper 
and the Saco Machine Shops being 
among the pioneers. 

The danger from flying shuttles 
was minimized by guards worked 
out at Hopedale. The dangers from 
“kissing the shuttle.” have been ex- 


aggerated. Such as do exist rest 
largely on the false sympathy of 


ihe operatives in protecting dis- 
eased associates from being known 
to the employers-and whichis sup- 
ported by the union and pubhé eb- 
jection to any attempt at physical 
examinations. The automatic looms 
would be in general use did fhe 
union spirit. of the day permit 
operatives to make it profitable. to 
ali mills to substitute-automatic for 
hand looms. Refore legislation. is 
passed forbidding the “kissing of 
the it might-be well 
fhat the mill be enabled to 
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VIEW ofa shuttle about 

the center .of the shed of 

the loom across the race 

plate is shown in figure 5. 

It can be seen that the edge of the 
race plate is a higher plane than the 
level of the bottom of the shuttle 
bex. The result is that with the 
blow of the picker driving mechan- 
ism the forward end of the shuttle 
is slightly elevated at every trip of 
the shuttle throngh the shed. The 
forward poimt of the shuttle will 
graze and chaff the upper layer of 
warp threads of the shed. The 
chances are that the elevated point 
| | 
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of the shuttle will oeeasionally por- 
trude through the threads and the 
stuttie will therefore get thrown 
out. The shuttle furthermore will 
m time get badly chaffed on the 
lower portion of the body where the 
wood contacts with the edge of the 
plate at h. The principal of adjust- 
ing the shuttle boxes should be fol- 
lowed in this case. This invelves 
the loosening of the adjusting mech- 
anism so as to let the box rise a 
little. The edge of the box ought 
io be a Hittle higher than the edge 
of the plate. This will have a ten- 
dency to make the shuttle maintain 
an elevated line in passing through 
the shed. The lower portion of the 
shed is a little above the race plate 
and therefore the shuttle should be 
sent into the shed a little above the 
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level of the plate and this end can 
be attained by lifting *the shuttie 
hox a trifle. In some instances the 
shuttle is made to fly out because 
the fixer has adjusted the mecnan- 
ism of the box so that the box 
changes too soon or too late with 
the movement of the lay. In case 
vou are runnime colors with your 
filling and two or more boxes are m 
use. then you will have to use 
judgement in setting the boxes. 

|! usually make the boxes begin 
moving just as the lay is eomimne 
up against the cloth. This gives 
plenty of time for the boxes to make 
the full change before the lay 
strikes and is on the return trip 
with. the shuttle driving mechanism 
in action to foree the shuttie trom 
the box. Some men get the shuttie 
changing mechanism so late that 
the picker frequentiy catehes be- 
tween the upper and lower box be- 
cnuse the boxes have not made the 
complete change before the picker 
drives up against the same. 

Sometimes the fixer gets the shul- 
tle binders and springs so tight that 
trouble ensues with the operation 
of the boxes. The shuttles ought to 
be quite free in the boxes. I al- 
ways seek to have the binder just 
loose enough to permit the shuttle 
io rebound about half an inch after 
the shuttle strikes the picker upor 
emtering the box. Some fixers make 
the swell so tight that when the 
<hutthe onee enters the box the 
shuttle is held in that position with 
a hard grip without any rebound. 
This makes it all the harder for the 
shuttle to be driven out of the box 
at the next revolution of the loom 
and hard picking results. 

In figure 6 we refer to some 
points concerning the protection of 
the loom. An effective protection 
is important in fine goods. Yet 
there are loom fixers who are quite 
careless m this respect and who 
will allow the shuttle protection 
device to become badiv worn and 
non-effective. In the drawing the 
terminal of the steel dagger is badiv 
worn. It can be seen that the point 
is rounded. As the part to be re- 
ceived by the blow of the dagger is 
also wern and rounded at ‘k, where 
the bunter is fixed. the loom may 
protect in tts mechanism as intend- 
ed and vel prove non-effective be- 


cause the pomt of the dagger is 
lable to sitp over and by the bunter. 
lf this happens, the reed of the 
loom will of course drive up on the 
shuttle which has tripped mm the 
shed and the latter will be forced 
through the warp threads breaking 
off many of them. Just below the 
worn point of the dagger and the 
worn bunter device k, we show the 
pom of a dagger in good condition 
with a bunter (1) likewise in proper 
form for effeetive protection in the 
event of the loom beme with the 
shuttle in the shed. Whenever 1 
find that a loom fails to protect | 
always investigate. I try the pro- 
lection of a loom whenever IT under- 
take to do any overhauling. Of 
course, simply to put ona picket 
strap or tie m a warp; would not 
involve the trying of the protection 
every time. But if anything of im- 
portance is to be done with the ad- 
justment of the loom, it is a good 
vlea to make sure that the dagger, 
the bunter and the protection rod 
are right. Sometimes the fingers 
on the ends of the protection rod 
get worn or out of order where the 
ends contact with the swells of the 
shuttle boxes. In this case it is 
best to reset the fingers 2 as & 
take up all lost motion. After some 
vears of constant service the hard- 
est of metal in the fingers is liable 
io wear off and the loss of motion 
30. (911. will be 3.600.000 hales. 
Consular Reports. 


Not to Be Encouraged. 


An Oklahoma editor was much in- 
terested .sctientifie note he en- 
countered in an Eastern paper, to 
the effect that if the earth were 
flattened the sea would be two miles 
le PL al} over the world. 

The editor reprinted this note 
with the following comment: 

‘Tf anv man is eaueght flatten- 
ing the earth. shoot him on the 
spot. There’s a whole lot of us in 
this State who can’t swim.”—Sue- 
CESS, 


“De vou know that vour dog bit 
my mother-in-law vesterday?” 

“No, is that so? Well, T suppose 
von will she me for damages.” 

“Not at all. What will vou take 
for the dow?”—Exchanege. 
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DISCUSSIONS BY 


May Discussion. 


The May discussion of the sub- 
ject of “Opening, Mixing and Pack- 
ig,” furnishes an opportunity for 
some good practical articles. 

We do not expect more than 
iwenty articles to be contributed 
and the ehances of winning the $10 
prize are better than in a larger 
-ontbest. 

We would like to have the articles 
sent in as early as possible so that 
we may know what to expect. 


Live Discussions. 


We have seldom seen a liver dis- 
-ussion page than this page for the 
ast two weeks. 

“Warper Tender”: and “Olid Card- 
or” beve both stirred up a hot dis- 
-ussion and there is yet a great dif- 
orence of opinion. 

So many articles have been con- 
- puted that we are obliged to leave 
-ome Of them for next week. 
An Error. 

In printing this cut last week in 
‘he article written by W. R. S. we 
iad it placed wrong side up. 


The bar in which the rods are in- 
-orted is placed almost touching the 
‘ollers in front of the last cage and 
ihe prongs rise to a point just a 
little above the bite of the calender 
rollers. 


Answer to Old Carder. 


Editer: 

In reply to problem by “Old 
Carder” on page 7 of your issue 
Jated March 30th bee to advise that 
illowing for a 7 per cent stoppage 
and working on 60-hour basis, I 
‘igure his doffer is making 13.08 
‘evolutions per minute, and will 
ask that “Old Carder” advise as to 
-orreetness of this. Zeke. 


Answer to Old Carder. 


Mr. Editor: Assuming that “Old 
Carder” is running his cards 6 
hours per week I would figure as 
follows: 

00 X 700060105000 vds. of sliver. 
\4563 Rev. of doffer per week. 
44563--3348—13.31 Rev. per min. 

60 < 60-— =3348. 

44616-+-3348=13.326 Rev. per min. 

Dum Head. 


Answer to R. B. 


Editor: T would say to R. H. B. 
‘hat perhaps his trouble with his 
steel rollers is that they have be- 
come seratehed through the use of 
knives or hooks. The trouble may 


be due to not having bands of suf- 
fleient 


strength and elasticity 


thereby causing them to break fre- 
quentiy and the thread almos! 
certainly wind back on either the 
steel or seavenger roller. Knives, 
hooks, or ans other metal tool 
should never be allowed to come 
into contact with’ the fluted base of 
the steel rolis. Tar Heel, 


Answer to Old Carder. 


Editor: 

Inclosed you will find answer to 
Old Carder figured on a 60-hour 
per week basis. 

The rule by which [{ got my 
answer is this: Multiply the num- 
ber of pounds per week by grains 
per pound or 7,000, then divide by 
produet of circumference of doffer 
by weight of sliver and hours run 
per week to get turns per hour. 
Then divide quotient by 60 to get 
lurns per minute. 

To allow for stoppage multiply 
turns per minute by per cent of 
stoppage and add product to turns 
of dotter. 

7000 X 900 

=105.000 yards per week 

60 
3.4416 X 27 

==2 3561 yards per turn. 

36 
turn per week 
40320+-60—671.33 turns per hour. 
671.33-60—11.022 turns per minute 
Allowime 7% for stoppage. 
11.022 07771. 
11.022 77i—11.79 turns per min. 

O. 


Solution of Problem. 
Editor: 

notice in last week's issue of 
veur valuable paper the question 
asked by Old Carder and the an- 
swers given by Traveler, Second 
Hand and O. J. W. and while I 
don't presume to know more than 
any one else still L thmk my solu- 
tion of the problem is correct till 
some one shows me that | am in 
error, so [ herewith give my solu- 
tion: 

Diameter of doffer 27 inches, mul- 
tiphed by 3.1416 gives 84.8232 inches 
cirreumference; 900 pounds multi- 
phed by 7,000 grains gives 6,300,000 
grains produced in a week of 60 
hours, then it being 60 grain sliver 
divide 60 grams through 6,300,000 
grains and you have 105,000 yards 
multiplied by 36 inches gives 3,780,- 
000 mehes, then 3,780,000 inehes di- 
vided hy 848232 inches or the eir- 
eumference of doffer, gives 44,563.27 
revolutions made per week, then 60 
hours multiplied by 60 minutes 
gives 3,600 minutes in a week and 
3.600 divided through the revolu- 
tions. 44,563.27, gives 12.37 revolu- 
tions per minute, then 12.37 mul- 
tiplied by 7 per cent for stoppage, 
gives 8659 which added to 12.37 
gives 13.28 revolutions that Old 
Carder’s cards must make per min- 
ute to produce 900 pounds a week 
I think O. J. Ws answer of 13.34 
eomes nearer than any 
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of beingfrom my answer. 


PRACTICAL 


right but he undoubtediy got that 
by getting 7 per cent of the time 
3,600, which left him 33.48 which 
divided through (4.563.277 revolu- 
lions will give 13.31, but he lost 
sight of the faet that Old Carder 
got 900 pounds in spite of the 7 
per cent stoppage. 
C. A. D. 
Answer to Warper Tender. 

Editor: 

| have made an attempt to 
answer Warper Tender’s question 
and | think my answer will do for 
ail practical purposes. 

The rule | worked by is to maulti- 
piy the yards nm the warp by num- 
ber of ends and divide product by 
the product of 84 by number of 

Ends 840. yards 1,000. 

20 
Yarn number —=—10, 
9 
Yards to hank=840 
Yards in warp=-864 X 1000=-864000. 


864000840 X 10 102.857 pounds. 
19.5 
Yarn number 
864000840 X 9.75=— 105.494. 


115.494 —102.857=2.637 loss per week 
12000-102.857—116 warps per week. 
2.037 X 116305 892 ponrids loss. 
BO? & 
i the loss per week when 
yarn runs one-half number heavy. 
O. H. W. 


Answer to Warper Tender. 


Editor: 

| thought I would send in an 
answer to Warper Tender, just to 
keep the ball rolling. I[t seems to 
be a hard problem to find weight 
of warp with the followime descrip- 
tion: 864 ends 1.000 yards 20-2. 

Example. 

864 & 1000 
=102.86 wt. of varn. 

R40 x 20 

If the yarn is spun half numbers 
heavy it would be 19.50-2. 

Example: 

864 X 1.000 
=—=105.49 wt. of warps. 
10.50 

The difference between No. 20-2 
warps and 19.50-2 warps with the 
above description is 105.49—10286— 
263 ths. loss per warp. and this 
Warper Tender savs that they get 
about 12,000 Ibs. per week 12.000- 
102. 86117 warps per week that is 
the nearest we can get to it. 

{02.86 117: 
if half number heavy. 

49 X 117=12.342.33 lbs. per week 
12,542.33 12,034.62=307.71 pounds 
loss per week at 23 cents per pound 
307.71 X 23==$70.77 loss per week 


12,034.62 lbs. per week 


[fam not much of a writer but 1 
ami very sure if the bovs will get 
down to tiguring on this example 
very carefully they will not be far 
Dan. 


MEN 


Answer to Warper. 


Mr. Editor: Answering Warper- 
Tender’s inquiry as to how to figure 
the weights of his warps would say 
that he should alWays multiply the 
length of his warps by the number 
of ends and divide by 840 multiplied 
by the actual counts being made. 

if these should be on the light 
side subtract the quotient from that 
of the sum in figuring the desired 
weight or if on the heavy side the 
reverse is the method to be used 
in determining the loss. 
20-2—= 10s 

864 1000 
=={02.857 Ibs. per warp 
840 10 
b) 20%4-2—10\s 
864 £000 
= {00.348 
840 10.25 
c) 19%-2—9%\s 
864 1000 
-== 105.494 
840 < 9.75 


li will be seen that subtract- 
ing the quotent of the sum (b) from 
that of (a) that is from the weight 
of what the warps should weigh 
we have a difference of 2.509 Ibs. in 
favor of the mill. However, if we 
subtract the quotient of the sum 
a; or the correct weight of the 
warp from that of (ec) we have a 
difference of 2.637 lbs. per warp 
that is a loss te the mill. 

This is equal to 2.637 divided by 
102857 or 2564 per cent. There 
fore 11% of 12000 or 2.564— 
769.20 ibs.. which at $.23 a pound 
would represent a loss to the mill 
each week of $176.92 cents. 

Hoping this may be of service to 
Warper Tender and perhaps others. 

Dum-Head. 


Further Ansewr to Warper Tender. 


Editor: 

Referring further to the question 
asked by Warper Tender, I[ will 
give you the following: Old War- 
pers example would not benefit the 
parity asking the question for the 
simple reason that he does not give 
the method of figuring the weight 
of the warps. According to his fig- 
ures there is a loss of 2.63 Ibs. to 
each warp spun 1-2 number heavy. 
| do not know how he gets a total 
loss in pounds of 114. and can not 
understand how he gets his answer 
$72.22) total loss in dollars and 
cents. Since 114 lbs. at 23e. per 
ib. ts only $26.22. According to his 
igures warper tender is making 
'17 warps per week and a loss in 
pounds of 2.63 each warp. 

Jerry says Warper Tender’s loss 
will be $5647 per week. I! think 
Jerry's weights are correct, but his 
amount of loss in dollars and cents 
is ineorrect, but [ ean not point out 
his error owing to His pot giving 
the whole example. So my friend 
Warper Tender would still be in 
the dark. Sinee he asked some one 
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‘Production of Cotton 
in Hawattan Islands 


By E. C. Smith before National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers 


IRST of all. | will assume 
that at least some of youl 


readers are unfamiliar 
with the islands and tretrr 
preciate the statements; which are 


to follow. | will leave the subject 
for a while and deal with the ts- 
lands, the temperature, rainfall, 
industries. ete. all ef which hear 
to the ultimate future of cotton. 
at all times. 

Altitude, rainfall and exposure 
to the wind control very targets 
productive capacity of the sot 
An altitude from 1.000 to 1,500 Teet 
conditions, which tend to make the 
pr duction of cotton either a Tature 
Islands. and im order that vau 
may understand and frily sp- 
is decidedly tropical, especially*on 
the ‘southwest slopes, witch are 
sheltered from the cool Lrade 
winds. Above that elevation, tt is 
much cooler, and at 10,000 to 14,000 
feel, and ice are common, hut 
al any given point the temperature 
is very reguiar, and so below .1,- 
500 feet everlasting spring abides 
and trepical vegetation flourishes 

Rainfall. 

It is highly probable that no part 
of the world can supply greater 
extremes of rainfall mm so ehort a 
distance. At one pont fain- 
fall may exceed or average 00 
inches per amfum, and at another 
point four or five miles distant, 
the whole country is arid in the ex- 
lreme, but the rainfall like the tem- 
perature, 18 fairly regular atl anys 
given pomt. 

The Main industry. 

The production of cane sugar 1s 
the main industry of the country. 
The cane flourishes best in. tropical 
regions, and the tndustry has been 
gradually developed during the last 
forty years and today it represents 
a capital investment of about $150,- 
000,000, It gives a good and sure 
return for the capital invested, and 
consequentiv has gradually consum- 
ed all the sultable avaiiable land. 

Such lands as are suitable for the 
growing of sugar cane, pineapples, 
rice or bananas, at tins date cannot 
be thought of for the production 
cl cotton, as they all furnish 
excelient returns to the imvestors 
aud are regarded as very safe pro- 
positions, so that the growing of 
cotton, the last introduced crop, 
has to depend for tts establishment! 
on such lands as have hiterto been 
regarded as waste or ranch lands. 

This, however, must not be re- 
garded as the first attempt at the 
intreduction of cotton growing im 
the Hawatian Islands, for as early 
as 1862, one lot of 600 pounds of 
Hawaiian grown cotton was ship- 
ped to Boston, and each year follow- 
ing up to 1874 inclusive, shipments 
of cotton were exported. 

The largest shipment any one year 
was 22.289 pounds. This found an 
unfavorable market; the growing of 
cotton ceased and for many years i 


looked as though it had received its 
death blow. In 1898 an attempt Was 
made to revive tt but without sue- 

Many specimens of the Peruvian 
tree introduced nearly fifty 
years ago) are found growing strong 
and luxuriant under very arid con- 
ditions. These have been growime 
without care among other trees, re- 
sisting the severe drought and yield- 
img iarge quantities of cotton for 
more than forty years. Single spec- 
imens of these at times are found 
reaching some twenty feet across 
ihe head, the trunk about four m- 
ches in diameter. 

(fter seeme these things, and 
fully mvestigating the matter to- 
gether with a few friends, the idea 
look root that there was a possi- 
bilily of a good industry in the is- 
lands, second only to the sugar in- 
dustry and our efforts have been 
to try and get people. mterested in 
the growing of cotton. 

Vr. BK. W. Jordan, of Honolulu, 
imported a little seed of the Gara- 
vonica cotton from Dr. D. 
Tomatis of Cairnes, Queenslands, 
Australia, and distributed tt among 
some frends, and today this is the 
ivpe of tree cotton that is general- 
ivy planted in the islands. 

The United States Experimenta! 
Station have taken the matter up 
and are doing very good work, hav- 
ing made experiments with many 
varieties of cotton, such as the 
Chimese fire cotton, the American 
l'pland, several types of Sea Island, 
the Egyptian and the Caravonica 
tree cotton. In addition to this, we 
have had the advantage of their co- 
operation tn actual work and in a 
iree distribution of good seed. 

Their experiments have been 
mainly to determine the best kind of 
seed, suitable soil, elevation, fer- 
Lihzers; the best method of propa- 
gation; the number of years a plant 
can continue to yield without any 
detemoration and the best séason 
and method to prune. 

Their experiments have furnished 
splendid results, and at this date 
ihe Caravonica woo! stands first, 
with Sea Island second in suprem- 
acy, although each veriety furnish- 
es some promise. 

\t this date, there are about 750 
acres planted to cotton in these is- 
lands. The planting is being done 
pretty generalivy on the whole 
xroup. Eight-tenths of the plant- 
ing done has been with the Cara- 
vonica wool, and the balance te Sea 
Isiand. None of the other varieties 
so far have been taken up in a com- 
mercial way. 

The Sea Island flourishes and 
bolls at a much greater alititude 
than the Caravoniea tree cotton. It 
also requires more moisture to en- 
able it to yield the best results. It 
crows to a height of from four to 
seven feet, and so far its yields 
have varied all the way “from £00 
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pounds to 700 pounds of lmt per 
acre, 

There is no doubt that these smal! 
vields are brought about largety on 
aceount of condition. It has been 
either too dry, too much exposure 
to the wind, or unsuitable soil, Dut 
in every instances where the hint 
has been under sxpert test, it has 
preved to be very long, strong and 
silky, and it is fully expected thal 
this is going to prove a very prot- 
itable crop- in many locations, es- 
pecially where we have it both 
warm and moist during the months 
of April and May. There should be 
some eight te sixteen tons of this 
very choice lint to market during 
the year 1911. 

The Caravonica tree cotton is very 
prolifie under favorable conditions, 
but past planting like that of the Sea 
istand, have given very varied re- 
sults, its yield of lint per acre being 
all the way from nothmeg up to two 
thousand pounds. It is very sen- 
sitive to a cool, moist atmosphere, 
(this eausing the squares to drop 
and in their place a great abundance 
of wood and foliage is pul on. 

The tree grows to a height of 
about ten feet, makes about the 
same spread, and at times from 
OO to 1.000 bolls have been counted 
on a single specimen; i. e. bolis-in 
formation, and at all stages up to 
mature open bolis. Aise, odd trees 
vield as much as thirteen or four- 
teen pounds of seed cotton in a year 
The lint from this is of good length, 
about one and one-half inches, als» 
uniform, strong and resilient, and 
these traits can be maintained al- 
inost absolute. 

This being a tree cotton and 
perennial, makes it possible to work 
all the trees over as desired to one 
or two specimens for this purpose. 

The extra large yields of this cot- 
ton which have been procured, only 
go te show the possibility rather 
than the probable result from this 
tree cotton, but it is beyond any 
question of doubt that the tree cot- 
ton can out-yield any other variety 
where all conditions are favorable. 

The height of ten feet would make 
it appear difficult to gather. This, 
however, is more apparent than 
real, for as the bolis mature, the 
weight of full bolls gradually bear 
the branches down until most of 
them are al convenient height. A 
judicious use of the pruning knife 
also does much to control this ap- 
parent disadvantage. 

The tree is a great droughi reg- 
ister, very prolific. It stands up 
well and supports its bolls, so that 
no dirt er very few bits of leaves, 
if any, get mixed with the lint. The 
bolls are large and open up well. 
It flourishes best very near the sea- 
shore, on light or sandy soil of 
broken coral formation on a south 
slupe where the climate is very dry 
and warm. 

The Experiments of the Writer. 

Seeds planted on January 6, 1908 
nade a yield of one pound of seed 
cotton per tree on March 6, 1909, 
ad on April 6, 1940, another six 
pounds of seed cotton per tree were 
gathered, and on July 6, 1910, five 
pounds and sixty-eight one hun- 
dredths of a pound per tree (5.68 
lbs.), this making a total of twelve 
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pounds and sixty-eight one hun- 
dredths (12.68 lbs.) per tree from 
January 6, 1909 to July 6, 1910. At 
that. date the trees were pul under 
a careful series of pruning, 
with the idea of bringing in a larger 
yield within the third year. 

he trees are now white and 
ready to harvest, but without any 
exact data, would say that their 
present crop is better than two and 
one-half pounds per tree, and this 
would piace this their third year 
al a little over eight pounds per 
tree, 

This experiment has been made 
on forty trees, planted 7 x 8 diagon- 
ally, and most of the trees have 
budded to a few choice prolific 
specimens. This experimental plot 
has been increased to two hundred 
200) trees, all of which are bud- 
ded to the three best available 
specimens. 

I'he trees should reach their best 
in the third year, and | have no 
reason to think tha. they will not 
be as durable as any orchard trees 
al present in use, such as apple or 
orange trees, etc. 

Phere are at present about 
twenty-live persons interested fi- 
nancially mm the growing of this 
cotton, and in addition to the area 
already pianted, it is expected that 
a thousand more acres will be add- 
ed during 1911 and 1912. 

There should be some fifteen to 
Lwenty-five tons of this variety of 
imt to market during the year 
This amount would seem 
smail for the area planted, but the 
irees yleid very little during the 
lirst year, and much is planted with 
unfavorable conditions. 

We expect good prices for the 
int, as every report shows it to be 
very strong, and it should find a 
place wherever a- strong fabric is 
required, such as sail making and 
automobile tires. 

Although much has been done 
during the past two years to. @s- 
lablish the growing of cotton, still 
we have to regard it as bemeg in 
the experimental stage, for while 
practically every experiment would 
zo to show and prove the possibility 
of a great success, and that we carl 
raise large crops of the very finest 
colton, yet we have the insect pests 
lo contend with. 

The boll worm, the larva of a 
Tineid moth (Gelechia Gossypiella) 
is @ menace to the business, and 
freed from any natural enemies, it 
may have with our uniform climate 
and absence.of frost, which our is- 
lands furnish, remarkably favorable 
conditions for its spread, and today 
it is found on every mature cotton 
or plant here. 

It is anticipated that in the near 
future, a Cotton Growers’ Associa- 
tion will be formed and concerted 
action taken to secure the control 
of insect pests and other difficul- 
Lies, 


Policeman—What is your busi- 
ness 7 

Prisoner—I am a locksmith. 

Polhiceman-——Well, what were you 
doing up in that gambling joint we 
just raided? 

Prisoner—I was making a bolt for 
the door just as you came in,—Ex. 
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frames, when long Staple cotton is used. 
stirrup resting on rolls. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. Bristol, R. LI. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
Dixons Patent Locking and Stirrup Adjusting Saddles 
and Stirrups 


The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle roll without stopping your 

The stirrup is always in place. 

Manufacturers of all kinds of saddles, stirrups and levers. 
Send for samples and prices. 


SPINNERS’ SUPPLIES IN GENERAL 


No bent 


National Association 


of Cotton 


The Nineteenth Semi-Annual 
Convention of the National Cotton 
Manutacturers Assoc tation Was 
opened in Huntington Hall, of the 
Masachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy, Boston, Mass., by President 
Hobb on Wednesday morning of 
last week. 

The attendance was very large 
and the proceedings were interest- 
ing as there Was an unusual amount 
of discussion of the papers which 
were read. 

After the proceedings of the pre- 
vious meeting and reports were 
read, Secretary Woodbury announc- 
ed that offices held as follows were 
to be filled by election at this ses- 
sion: President, Franklin WwW. 
Hobbs; vice-president, George Otis 
Draper ; vice-president, Edwin 
Farnham Greene; directors, F. B. 
Macy, Robert Beatty, Joseph Mer- 
riam. 

A nominating committee to bring 
in a list of Mominees was named by 
President Hobbs as follows: Waklter 
Parker, William Firth, Charles 
H. Fish, George H. Hillis, Albert W. 
Thompson, William Amory, Albert 
Greene Dunean, Arnold C. Gardner, 
Lyman B. Goff and Edward W. 
France. 

Two telegrams received at the 
opening of the convention were 
read by Secretary Woodbury. ‘The 
first read: “The American Uotton 
Manufacturers Association extends 
greetings to your convention and 
Wishes you a most successful meet- 
ing. We most cordially invite the 
entire membership of your associa- 
tion to attend the convention of the 
American Association at Richmond, 
Va.. May 18 and 19. C. B. Bryant, 
Secretary.” The following was 
from Coneord, N. H.: “Society Pro- 
tection New Hampshire Forests 
gratefully acknowledge effective and 
persistent work Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association for  natiena! 
forests White Mountains and South- 
ern Appalachians. Work of secre- 
tary and other officers appreciated. 
Philip W. Ayres.” 

In the absence of J. Herbert Saw- 
yer, chairman of the Medal Com- 
mittee, Charlies B. Burleigh  pre- 
sented the report of that body and 
announced that after a thorough 
review of the many interesting and 
instructive papers presented to the 
asociation during 1910 it was the 
unanimous decision that the award 
should be made to Charles T. Main. 
Boston, Mass., for his paper on 
“Choice of Power for Textile Mills.” 
and in recognition of his valued 
contributions to mul engineering. 
in the language of the by-law cre- 


Manufacturers 


ating the Committee on Award of 
the Association Medal, it is present- 
ed “To any person whose work in 
any year has been of especial im- 
portance to the association. Pres- 
ident Hobbs called Mr. Main to the 
platform and he very aptly ex- 
pressed his deep appreciation of 
the honor conferred upon him. 

President Richard C. Maclaurin of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology was next introduced and 
welcomed the convention to Boston 
and to his institution. 

He spoke of the graduate or the 
aim of the Institute in sending oul 
graduates. “We don't pretend to 
send you young graduates to teach 
you,” he said, “but rather that they 
may go into your industries, learn 
your methods and your business, 
and then apply the instruction they 
have reeeived here. It is your op- 
portunity to make use of men of 
that stamp as it is one of the man- 
agers functions to use his men in 
the most efficient way.” 

Col. EB. D. Meier, president of the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, was next introduced and 
spoke of the relation of the mechan- 
ieal engineer to the cotton mill, 

President Franklin W. Hobbs then 
deliveréd his annual address. 

Before the session closed Theo. 
Price extended an iimvitation to 
those present to see his cotton pick- 
ing machine. 


Wednesday Afternoon. 


This session opened with a paper 
by Jas. A. Lowell,. of Boston, on 
“Workmen's Compensation.” Next 
was Walter S.. Williams. of Boston 
on “Efficient Buying of Raw Mater- 
ial” and John 8. Codman on “Arti- 
ficial [illumination of Cotton Mills.” 
“Production of Cotton in Hawai,” 
was the title of a paper read by the 
secretary in the absence of the 
author, E. C. Smith. 

Following the reading of these 
papers there was a lengthy discus- 
sion of them. 


Thursday Morning. 


The papers scheduled for the ses- 
sion were: “Arbitration on Cancel- 
lation of Orders,” by R. M. Miller, 
Charlotte, N. C.;: “A Considera- 
lion of . Certain Limitations on 
scientific Efficiency,” by Henry G. 
Pradiee, of Boston; “Co-operation 
jetween Departments of the Feder- 
ai Government and Textile Manu- 
facturers,”’. by Albert Farwell Be- 
mis, of Boston. A paper was pro- 
grammed on “Uniform Contracts,” 
to have been delivered by Walter 


Continued on page 16 
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New Advertisements. 


Last week we inserted for the 
first time the advertisement of the 
Mason Machine Works and this 
week we are adding the Dixon Lu- 
bricating Saddle Company. 

We have been paying more atten- 
tion to building up our circulation 
than to securing advertisements 
but advertisers are waking up to 
the growing influence of this jour- 
nal and we anticipate a consider- 
able increase in our advertising 
business. 


Will Issue Directory. 


In response to many inquiries we 
wish to state that we will issue a 
directory of Southern Cotton Mills 


\.op August ist. 


We believe that we are in better 
position than anyone else to get out 
this directory, and we know that a 
book of this kind is very valuable 


to salesmen and mill men. 
The name and form of the direc- 
tory has not been fully decided 


\ but we can promise that it will be 


‘aecurate and reliable. 


Mergers and Rumors of Mergers. 


Mergers, like harem skirts, seem 
to be the fashion and the sensations 
and great 
devoted to 


at this period 
being 
imaginary mergers. 
escaped being 


Space 18 
prospective and 

Few mills have 
mentioned as con- 
nected with some merger and the 
proper salutation ef one mill man on 
meeting another is “Good morning, 
have you merged yet?” 

A few years ago several mills at 
Charlotte, with slightly less than 
100,000 spindles, and all controlled 
by the same people were consoli- 
dated into the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Company by EF. A. Smyth and A. J. 
Draper. A short time later the Dan 
River Mills and the Riverside Mills, 
at Danville, Va. with almost iden- 
tical stockholders were merged into 
one company. 

Down in South Carolina Lewis W. 
Parker had several mills that are 
counted among the best-paying and 
most successful mills of the South, 
and he also had a number of well 
equipped milis that had 
him from previous mismanagement 
with a heritage of a large indebt- 
edness and although he had handled 


come to 
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these mills with great ability it re- 
quired finance and 
operate each separate proposition, 


much labor to 

It was therefore a plain business 
proposition to consolidate mills on 
a plan which was equitable to all 
and place the whole upon a solid 
hasis. The entire business of these 
mills can be now handied upon a 
much more economical basis and 
the ultimate success of the Parker 
Mill Company is considered assur- 
ed. 

At Dillon and Hamer, 8. C., are 
three small mills, largely owned and 
controlled by W. M. Hamer and al! 
of which were in good financial 
shape. These mills were recently 
consolidated in order to more ee0- 
nomically handle their affairs. 

Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, the vet- 
eran cotten manufacturer of South 
Carolina, is interested im a large 
number of mills and having reach- 
ed the age when he can consider 
transferring the 
part of his work to younger should- 


most strenuous 


plans a consolidation of 
these mills 
which he can supervise with less 
trouble and 
than the many different companies. 

This is the list of the legitimate 
merger although a 
meeting was recently held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. for the purpose of 
forming a yarn mill merger. That 
proposition however seems to be a 


eTs, DOW 
into one corporation 


more economically 


propositions 


promoters scheme and if any mills 
enter into it, they will probably get 
experience while the promoter gets 
the mulls. 

All of these except the last nam- 
ed, are without outside promoters 
that have 


been made or are proposed for clear 


and are consolidations 


cut business reasons and not for the 
purpose of selling a lot of watered 
stock to the pubhe. 

wild proposed 


from 


Many rumors of 
mergers are bemg sent out 
New York bul most of them are 
absurd to those whe know the con- 
ditions and history surround- 
ing Lhe mills that they say are to be 
merged. 

Probably the most absurd of all 
was to the effeet that J. P. Morgan 
was behind a deal to consolidate the 
Parker and Smyth mergers. 

So general and so wild have been 
the stories prinjed that a number 
of Southern become 
now writing long 
editorials setting forth that our 
mills will be taken away from us by 
the great financiers of the North, 
and picturing a gloomy future for 
the Southern textile industry. 


editors have 


seared and are 


A few consolidations for purely, 
and very apparent business reasons, 
have been made, every one by our 
own people, and yet the sensation- 
alists would have us believe that 
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the beginning of the end of our in- 
dependence has arrived. 

Ever since J. B. and B. N. Duke 
have begun to use their wealth:in 
powers and 
industries of their home and sister 
there 
have seen sinister and wrong mo- 
tives behind their work and have 
sought rather than 


developing the water 


state. have been those who 


lo discourage, 
encourage. 

Other consolidations will doubt- 
less be made from time to time and 
a merger of yarn mills whereby the 
present selling methods may be elim- 
inated is greatly needed, but un- 
Lil some of these mergers are made 
by promoters for the purpose of 
profiting by “wild-cat” deals and 
watered stock we can see nothing to 
cause alarm. 


Meeting of Board of Governors. 


At a meeting of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation held at the Gresham 
Hotel, Spartanburg, 8. C., on Satur- 
day afternoon, Greenville was chos- 
en as the next meeting place of 
the association. The convention 
will be held July 1. 

Columbia, Anderson and Greens- 
boro, N. C. also made bids for the 
convention, but after discussion, ‘il 
was decided to hold it in Greenville. 

T. RK. Hazel of the Olympia Mill, 
spoke for Columbia; Z. H. Mangum 
of the Mineola Mills, spoke for 
Greensboro, and J. S&S. Osteen, of 
Brandon Mills, spoke for Greenville. 


M. G. Stone, chairman of the 
Board of Governors presided at the 
meeting and m addition the mem- 
bers of the Beard present the meet- 
ing was attended by F. MeGail 
ex-president, G. 8. Escott secretary 
and David Clark, treasurer. 

A committee was appoimted to 
perfect arrangements for the con- 
vention in Greenville. It is eom- 
posed of the following: 


J. S. Osteen, of Brandon Mills; L. 
P. Hollis, of Monaghan Mills; F. M. 
Osteen of Poe Mills; M. O. Alexan- 
der, of Woodside Mills: H. G. Smith 
of the Mills Manufacturing ecom- 
pany: T. A. Sizemore, of the Ameri- 
can Spinning Company, and J. P. 
Cain of Carolina Mills. 

The program committee appointed 
at the last meeting of the associa-~ 
tion is as follows: David Clark. 
chairman; G. 8. Eseott, G. G. Simp- 
son, of Charlotte: Henry W. Atkin- 
son, of Athens, Ga. and Arthur M. 
Hamilton, of Huntsxille, Ala. 


President Taft to Attend Cotton 
Centennial. 


Representative Greene, of Massa- 
chusetts, has invited President Taft 
lo attend the cotton centennial at 
Fall River. 


The eotton centennial to be held 


June #9 to 24, as noted, is to eele- 
brate the erection of the first cotton 
mill in that city. Sinee that time 
108 cotton mills have been built and 
15 are now under construction at 
New Bedford. 
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G. H. Loekey is now located al 
N. C. 
A Nutall is, now tloeated al 


Sanford, 


F. A. Scott*has moved from Rome, 
Ga. to Lindale, Ga. 


S. C. Purgeson, of Anderson, 8. C.. 
has moved to Belton, S. C. 


W. BE. Brown has resigned his po- 
sition at Kannapolis, N. ©. 


Wim. Coleman has moved 
Berryton, Ga., to Trion, Ga. 


from 


J. V. Angley has moved from Lin- 
colnton to MeAdenville, N. C. 


/ Walter Gregory has moved from 
arion. N. CG. to Glendale, 8S. C. 


H. P. Fowler has resigned as out- 
side overseer al Pelham, 8. C. 


id. Carroll has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at Trenton, Tenn. 


Irwin Blair has moved trom 
Loekhart. S. GC... to Great Falls, S. €. 


John Lytton, of Marion, N. C., has 
been visiting at Rutherfordton, N. C. 


Eli Barden has resigned his posi- 
Lion m the ecard room at Piedmont, 
Ala. 


Harris is erecting machinery 
al, the Ossipee Mills, Elon College, 
N. G 


Arthur O'Connor has resigned as 
assistant bookkeeper at Langley, 
S.-G. 


; J. H. Moore is now grmding cards 

at the Difling Mill, King’s Mountain, 
N. -& 


B. C. Goble has moved from Roan- 
oke Rapids, N. GC. to Haw River, 
N. 


J. B. Starnes is now fixing looms 
at the Gannon Mills, of Kannapolis, 
N. &. 


J. H. Hilliard has returned to 
Cooleemee, N. C., after a short ab- 
senee, 


BK. H. Hardee. of Chester. 8. 
how 
bia, 


L. A. Carter has resigned his pos! 
(ron at Clinton, S. C.. and moved to 
Clifton, 8. 


H. Tormner has been promoted 
‘oO manager of the two stores at 
Clifton, 8. 


C., is 
with the Granby Mills, Colum- 
S. C, 


iF. H. Smith has resigned as over- 
seer of mule carding and spinning 
at Lando, 


C. Garson, of Gastonia, N. C., 
has aceepted a position at Besse- 
mer City, N.C. 


Geo. Medlin has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Majectic Mills 
Belmont, N. 


Carl Anderson, of Atlanta, has ac- 
“epted a position with the Jackson 
Mills, 8, 6. 


- 


J. F. Robinson, of Trion, Ga, 1s 
now second hand in the cloth room 
at Gordova, Aba. 


CG. H. Surratt has resigned as see- 
ond-hand in earding at the Locke 
Mills. Goneord, N. C. 


J. © Adams has accepted a posi- 
tion in the weave room of mill num- 
her 3. at Trion, Ga. 


|. A. Rhineharadtl now in the 
ecard room al the Hamilton~-Carhartt 
Mills. Rock Hill, 8S. C. 


is 


J. H. Blanton, of Inman, &. C., is 
now fixing looms at the Clinton 
s. €.) Cotton Mills. 


. Rogers, of Greer, 8S. G. has 


accepted the position of outside 
overseer at Pelham, 8. C. 


A. S. Johnson. of Anderson. 8. C.. 
has accepted a position with the Poe 
Milis at Greenville, 8. C. 


J. J. MeCrary has been promoted 
Lo overseer of carding at the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Cotton Mills. 


R. G White is now running a 


section in spinning at the Woodside 
Vill, Greenville, 8. C. 


David Caldwell, of Whitney, S. C. 
now has charge of the wdrp tie-in 
machine at Marion. N. C. 


G. 


overseer 


Maithews has 
of weaving at 
Mills. Eufaula. Ala. 


resigned as 
the Cowee- 
kee 


J. 38. Stroud, of the Locke Mills, 
Cencerd, N. has been visitme 
relatives at Bynum, N. C. 


lL, A. Carter bas returned to Clif- 
ton, S. GC, and accepted his old posi- 
lion as overseer of spinning: 


J. H. Layton, of Charlotte, has ac- 
cepted the position of overseer of 
carding at Ninety-Six, 8. C. 


C. F. James, of MeGoll. S. 6. was 


visiting last week at his former 
home, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 
H. L. Freeman has resigned as 


master mechanic at Erwin Mills No. 
t and 4. West Durham. N. C. 


W. A: Erwin, of Durham, N. CG. 
was visiting Erwin Mill No. 2 at 
Cooleemee, N. C. last week. 


T. F. Gannon, of Staniey, 
has accepted a position in a 
chine shop at Charlotte, N. C. 


T. H. Bailey, of Alexander City, 
Alabama, has accepted a position at 


N. C., 
ma- 


the Tupelo (Miss.) Cotton Mills. 
Joe Brown is now overseer of 


carding at the Harriss Manufactur- 
ing Company, at Rock Hill, 8. C. 


W. B. Daniels has resigned as sec- 
ond-hand in the cloth room at the 
Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


W. T. Bell, of Alabama, a recent 
graduate of the Lowell Textile 
school, is working through the mil! 
at the Monaghan Mills, Greenville, 
5. G. 


Golbumbia, 


Granite Mills. Haw River, N. C. 

J. R. Duffie, of the Olympia Mills, 
now fixing looms al 
the Dan River Mills, Danville, Va. 


Joe Grocker, Saxon Mills, Spar- 
tanbure. S&S. C. is now fixing looms 
at Clifton Mfg. Co. Converse, 5. C. 


is 


W. EK. MeSwain has resigned as 
oveseer of spinning at the Neely 


Manufacturing Go., Yorkville, C. 


G. T. Duffie, of the Olympia Mills, 
Cohimbia. S. C. is now tixme looms 
at the Dan River Mills, Danville, Va. 


H. F. Jones, assistant superinten- 
dent of the mil! at Fort Mill, &. C., 
has been visiting at Rock Hill, 8. C. 


¢. L. Johns has been promoted 
io master mechanic at Erwin Mills 
No. | and 4. West Duorham, N. C. 


R. T. Smith has accepted the po- 
sttion of overseer of spinning at the 
Wahoo Manufacturing Co., Sargent, 
(78. 


M. D. Humphries has returned to 


Grendel Mill No. 1, at Greenwood, 
and again taken charge of cloth 
reom,. 

T. R. Thompson, of Columbia, 5. 


C.. has accepted a position as loom- 
fixer al the Utica Cotten Mills, Uti- 


ca. ¥. 

H. B. Grimes has completed the 
work of overhauling machinery al 
Fairmont, S&S C. and returned to 


Charlotte. 


Babe Huff, of Spartanburg has ac - 
cepted the position ef second-hand 
in carding at the Gaffney Manutfac- 
turing Co. 


S. Parmer has been promoted 
from section hand to secon dhand in 
spinning at the Louise Mills, Char- 
tte, N. C. 


R. BE. West has resigned as ma- 
chinist at Inman, 8. to take 
charge of power plant at Van Pat- 
ten Shoals. 


J. B. Smith, of Clinton, 8S. C.. has 
accepted the position of overseer of 
spinning at the Belmont Mills, of 
Shelby, N. C. 


T. M. Flack, who has had charge 
of the warp tie-in machine at the 
Marion (N. C.) Manufacturing Co. 
is now fixing looms m the same 
mill. 
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EDWIN HOWARD, Southern Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 4 

Adam Barker, of Warrenville, 8. Rn. A. Love has resigned as presi- : 

Cf. has accepted a position al the dent and retired from active cCOn- ; 

Hickman Mill, Graniteville, 5. ©. nection with the Avon Mills, of 

Gastonia, N. 

H. Smith has accepted the posi- | 

lion of overseer of carding at the Allen Strange. of Trion, Ga. has . 

Wahoo of Sargent, Ga. accepted a position as second hand 

in spinning at the Berryton Mills, if 

Grant Estlow is now superimten- Berryton, Ga. 
dent and manager of the Holt- 


L. L. Hurley of Thumasville, N. CG. \ 
has accepted the position of over- 


seer of carding at the Majestic Mill, / 
Belmont, N. C. } 
é 
J. L. Clark has resigned as mas- 
ter mechanic at the Alexander City, 5 
Ala.. Uotlon Mills, and moved to 
Columbus, Ga. 
J. H. Goings has been promote | 
from overseer of carding to super- \ 
intendent of the Arkwright Mills, | 4 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 
E. G. Lynch, overseer of thé 
eloth room at the Central Mills, | 
Griffin, Ga., has accepted a position . 
al Columbus, Ga. 
Miss Lizzie Smith, of Greenville. 
a. 


stenographer at the Oconee Mills, 
Westminster, 8. C. 


has aeccepled the position of 


John C. Curry has been promoted ‘ | 
from section hand to second hand b 
in spinning at the Massachusetts 


Mills, Lindale. Ga. 


A. ¥F, Hedgepath, of Glendale, 
Ras accepted Lhe of ov- 
erseer of carding al the Courtenay 
Mig. Co. Newry, 8. C. 


J. L. Tucker, of Greenville. 8. 
has accepted the position of second- 
hand in the cloth room at the Clin- 


ton C.) Cotton Mills. 

W. C. MeAbee, of Whitmire, has 4 

accepted the position of overseer of 

cloth room at American Spinning 
Co, at Greenville, 8. C. 
M. B. Albea, overseer of cloth . 
room at the McAden Mills, Me- 

adensvile, N. has moved his 
family to Charlotte, N. C. 
4 
H. C. Smith, cloth room overseer 4 
al the Poe Mills, Greenville, 8. C., is ; 
moving into a new bungalow, which . 
has Just been completed. 4 
H. G, MeNish has resigned as over- "I 
seer of carding at the Louisville a 
Ky.) Cotton Mills, to accept a sim- 7 
position at Ware, Mass. 
~ 
John S. P. Carpenter presided. 
over the meeting of the N. €.' | :. 
Knights of Pythias at their meeting/ a 


Rutherfordton, N. C,, last week 


B. 


L. Still has resigned as over> 
of earding at the. Calvime 
Mills at Charlotte, N. Cy to aceept a 


similar position at Lancaster, 8S. 


Overflow Personals on page 16 me 
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Chester, S. C—One of the tene- 
ment houses at the Wylie ‘Mills was 
destroyed by tire last week. 


Mi. Pleasant, $. €—The Kimes- 
ville Cotton Mill has suspended 
operation. for an indefinite period. 

Bessemer City, N. C—The Altias 
Manufacturing Co., has appomted 
G. A. Stafford & Co., as their selling 
agents. 


Newberry, 8. C.—R. L. Tippett, of 
Charlotte, has come to work on the 
cottages for the Oakland Mills. 


Pineville, N. €.—The Chadwick- 
Hoskins Co. are equipping all of 
the looms in mill No. 5 with new 
Draper Warp stop-motions. 

Pelham, 8S. C..—The Pelham. mil! 
closed down for three days last 
week for repairs on water wheel. 


Chester, S. C.—The Springstem 
Mills are said to have booked 
enough orders to insure full opera- 
tion for the remainder of the year. 


New Orleans.The Lane Milis 
will ereet a brick addition to cost 
$4,200 in the square bounded by 
Valence, Water, Tehoupitoulas and 
Cadiz streets. A 


Coneord, N. C.—The Magnolia 
Mills have filed an amendment to 
their charter with the secretary of 
state changing the capital stock 
from $25,000 to $10,000. 


Franklinville, N. C—The Ran- 
delph Mfg. Go. have purchased 
through Fred H. White, of Char- 
lotte, 178 Ideal Automatic looms, 
to be manufactured by the Stafford 


Company of-Readvidie, Mass. 


Greenville, S. C.—-The new ma- 
chinery which is being installed al 
the Poe Mfg. Go. is nearly all placed 
and is now in good working order. 
It is of the most up-to-date type 
of machinery. 


Cleveland, Tenn.—The Cleveland 
Woolen Mills. manufacturers of 
vants and clothing, have installed 
more cards and looms, making 15 
sets of cards and 100 broad looms. 
The mills is sold up. 


Cliffside, N. C.—Wm. Whiimire, 
with Messrs. Kennedy and Smith of 
Newnan, Ga., are building a water- 
tank for the Cliffside Mill, which 
means a system of waterworks for 
the whole town. 


San Angelo, Tex.—-It is probable 
that $150,000 will be the cost of the 
woolen mill proposed for San 
Angelo. The chamber of commerce 
is not as vet prepared to announce 
the names and addresses of the par- 
lies contemplating the plant. 

MeAdenville, N. C.—The McAden 
Mills Nos. 1 and 2, spinning and 
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weave mills respectively are chang- 
ing their product. They have in- 
slalied a raw stock dyeing equip- 
ment and are now operating a large 
number of looms upon outimes. 


Henderson, Ky.—'The Henderson 


Cotton Mills have closed down for 


an Indefinite period, throwing more 
than 700 operatives out of work. It 
is reported that more than half of 
those left without employment will 
leave the city, to find work éise- 
where. 

Henrietia, N. C—A. 8S. Tanner 
has a force of hands busy repaimt- 
ing houses which is improving the 
looks of the town. 

Preparations are being made for 
the meeting of the stockholders of 
the Henrietta Mills, which will be 
held in May. 

Demopolis, Ala. — The Elmore 
Manutacturing Co.s cotton mill at 
this place will resume work on May 
i. The machinery and buildings are 
being’ repaired now and the new 
superintendent, Thomas E. Ainley, 
of Warren, Mass., is here. The mill 
will have a capacity of 4,000 spin- 
dies and will turn out 26,000 pounds 
of yarn per week. 


the above-mentioned 
bales had been almost completely 
destroyed. The mill authorities are 
al a loss to explain how or where 
ithe lire origimated. The total loss 
was over $3,000, fully covered by m- 
surance. 

Henderson, N. €.—The Carolina 
bagging Company of our town is 
immense, four of the six acres in its 
site are entirely covered by buiild- 
ings, factories, storage houses, elec- 
tric power plants, machine shops 
and waste cleaning houses, seven in 
all—a great industry. 

Their large brick building was 
burned m the center of town 4a 
short time ago, and they § then 
bought land on the western suburb 
of our town, and this has sprung up 
as il by magic. 

The officers are: J. D. Cooper, 
president; S. 8. Parham, vice presi- 
dent; J. H. Parham, treasurer; W. 
P. Gholson, secretary; L. W. Barnes, 
representative. 


Mi. Holly, N. C.—Geo. A. Howell 
was in Gastonia, N. CG. last week 
taking subscriptions for his new 
miil recently mentioned. He pro- 
poses to build a new cotton-mmli at 
Mount Holly, to be ealled the Ener- 


naentinibtnmes \ gelic Cotton Mill. /The plans for the 
Greenville, 8. C.—A new belt line “milT building show a modern one- 


will be built by the electric ratiway. 
The line will run out Augusta 
street and through the Milis Mill 
village, the village of the two new 
mills to be erected south of the 
city, the Westervelt and the Du- 
nean Millis, and through the village 
of the Virginia Carolina Chemica! 
Company, which plant is now in 
course of construction on the C. & 
G. division of the Southern a short 
distance south of the city. The belt 
line will return to the city possibly 
through the Woodside village and 
through West Washington street. 


Savannah, Ga.-If the efforts of 
Secretary Gary of the Chamber of 
Commerce are successful, a report 
says, Savannah imdustries will soon 
be mereased by the metitution here 
of a cotton working company whose 
product will be mattresses, com- 
forts, bleached linters, ete. The 
mater was taken up when a letter 
was received at the Chamber of 
Commerce from a manufacturer of 
this sort in another section of the 
country, who, according to the re- 
port, asked information regarding 
the opportunity here for the estab- 
lishment of a faetory of the kind 
described. 


Galfiney, S. C.—A very destructive 
fire visited the Gaffney Manufac- 
luring Company on April 12th, when 
some 55 bales of cotton was burned. 
The fire started in the opening 
room of the mill, a room where all 
of the cotton is opened. Owing to 
the fact that the cotton wag oper 
and seattered on the floor, i gave 
the fire an opportunity to spread 
and before it could be extinguished 


story structure, 71 by 300 feet with 
cement floor and all machines driv- 
en from below. The company ex- 
pects to start with a paid-im capi- 
tal stock of $100,000, and for the 
first two years of its operation will 
run 5,000 spindles on yarns from 70 
to 120. At the end of about two 
years it is proposed to change to 
the manufacture of collars and 
cuffs. 


Gastonia, N. C.— A number of 
changes were made al the annua! 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Avon Millis. R. A. Love retires from 
active connection with the mill and 
the management in the future will 
be directed by Frost Torrence, sec- 
retary and treasurer. Directors 
were chosen as follows, viz: H. F. 
Forbes, Frost Torrence, W. W. 
Gienn, J. O. White and J. Lee Reb- 
inson. Officers were chosen as fol- 
‘lows, viz: J. Lee Robinson, presi- 
dent; H. F. Forbes, vice president; 
Frost Torrence, secretary and treas- 
urer. This factory has recently 
changed the character of goods 
manufactured and is now turning 
oul a nice line of shirting, ete. 

Greenville, S C.—-The auxiliary 
steam power plant of the Southern 
Power Company here is now in 
readiness to supply current for the 
mills and other manufacturing con- 
cerns of the country, power having 
been made for the first time from 
the plant about a week ago. All of 
the machinery for the plant has 
been received and installed, and, 
while some changes are necessary, 
within a very few weeks all prepa- 
rations and building will have been 


number of. 
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completed, and the plant “ready for 
biisimess.” 

The new power plant near Mon- 
aghan Mill is solely an auxiliary 
plant, being run parallel to the 
transforming station and to the ciby 
power plant. This station is te aug- 
ment the other two sources and can 
with a little notice be connected 
with either, as an auxiliary or to 
supplement them. 

Spartanburg, S. C.—The Union 
Cotten Bagging corporation, of Nor- 
folk, Va. has bought the old plant 
of the Lyon Furniture Company, at 
Saxon, from the banks which pur- 
ehased it at the sale by the trustee 
in bankruptcy about two years ago. 

The machinery was sold to other 
parties some time ago, and the Nor- 
folk concern secured only the 
ground and the building. 

The purchase price was. $10,000, 
and the papers have been recorded 
in the office of the register of 
Inesne conveyance. 

Mr. Margolius, the son of . the 
president of the corporation, is now 
in Spartanburg arranging to begin 
operations at an early date 

The concern, as recently men- 
tioned, will manufacture cotton 
hagging by reweaving old bagging. 
They have contracted with a large 
number of cotton mills in this see- 
tion for old bagging. 


Savannah, Ga.—Thalt a big cotton 
warehouse that could issue receipts 
that are guaranteed by a reputable 
company would be one of the besi 
things this port could have is the 
olmost unanimous opinion of Sav- 
annah bankers. Mills B. Lane, pre- 
sident of the Citizens and Southern 
bank, and William B. MeCauley, of 
the Savannah Bank and Trust Co., 
as well as other bankers who handle 
large amounts of cotton money, de- 
clare unreservedly for some gigan- 
tic seheme along the line propos- 
ed by the Baltimore concern which 


has suggested plans for such a 
warehouse. 
Mr. MeCauley says a bonded 


warehouse is badly needed where 
weights and grades can be guaran- 
teed. Receipts issued by a coneern 
of this sort, he says, where there 
is adequate security behind it, 
would be almost equivalent to gov- 
ernment notes. 

Mr. Lane believes that sueh a 
warehouse would result in a great 
increase of the receipts of the port 
because the growers could ship 
their product to Savannah, place. it 
in the warehouse, take the receipt 
and get their money on it anywhere. 
He thinks a big company should 
be organized on these lines. 


Memphis, Tenn.-A meeting was 
held last week to discuss the pro- 
posal of one or more South Caro- 
linians, agreeing to invest $250,000 
in a cotton mill to be loeated m 
Memphis in the event the other 
250,000 could be raised among Mem- 
phians. It stated that the proposi- 
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tion met with favor, and there is 
small likliheod, it is further stated, 
that any difficulty will be encoun- 
tered in securing the $250,000 among 
lacal people. 

The project, it is understood, its 
henge promoted by J. J. Erwim, otf 
Memphis, who is said to represent 
a large cotton mill owner of South 
Carolina and his associates. 

lt is understood that in the goods 
the promoters would manufacture 
here only the Mississippi delta long 
staple would be used, and for that 
reason especially local business men 
believe the proposition should be 
given encouragement. 


Mr. Wetherall Returns North. 


L. A. Witherall, who has for 
sorne time been assistant to Edwin 
Howard, the Southern representtive 
of the Mason Machine Works, lef! 
this week for Taunton. Mass. 

Mr. Wetherall wil! fill the position 
of assistant sales manager during 
the vacation of A. C. Bent, but wil! 
return to the South early m the fall. 


Georgia Meeting. 


The. Georgia Industrial Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting al 
Warm Springs, Ga. on Thursdas 
and Friday, June 15 and 16. Noted 
speakers will address the eonven- 
tion during the two days’ session on 
matters pertaming to the cotton in- 
dustry. A large attendance is ex 
peeted, as the matter of curtailment 
will probably be eonsidered. The 
association is composed of cotton 
mills of Georgia. 


Offices of Parker Mills Co. 


The task of removing the Mona- 
ghan Mills offices and the mill offi- 
ces of Lewis W. Parker from the 
office building at the Monaghan 
Mills to the Masonic Temple. at 
Greenville, S. C.. was begun 
week. 

Lewis W. Parker and Thomas F. 
Parker have leased offices on the 
fourth and fifth floors of the 
Masonic Temple, some ten office 
rooms in. all having been taken. 

It is from the Masonic Temple 
that the affairs of not only the 
Monaghan Mills will be conducted. 
but the affairs of the huge ten mil- 
lion dear cotten mill merger re- 
cently organized by Mr. Lewis W. 
arker. 

It is understood that the office 
force will number between twenty- 
five and thirty. 

A large portion of the spindles of 
South Carolina will be represented 
by the offices now being establish- 
ed in Greenville’s handsome office 
building, 
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Not What | Think 


said the superintendent of a certain mill when 
asked as to the merits of air cleaning, but to stop 
it would mean a possibility of trouble from the 


help. They like it so much. 


Humidifier 


MARK 


The Turbo “ 


(The Hamidifier Cy with the Guarantee) 


gives air cleaning at no additional initial expense 
and gives you cheaper, better, more efficient hu- 
midity as well. So it isn’t a question of what | 
think, but what our customers think, backed up 
by the test of operatives use, which is the most 


unprejudiced thing in the world 


THE G. M. PARKS CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Southern Office, No. 1 Trust Bldg , Charlotte, N.C. 
B.S. COTTRELL. Manager. 


Southern Cotton Mill 
Directory 


PRICE $1.00 


We have on hand a few of the last edition, August 
rst, 1910. This is the most convenient directory 


of Southern Cotton Mills. Pocket size ....... 


‘Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


43 
Toccoa Cotton Mills Fait. 


Speculation in cotton has caused 
the failure of the ‘Toecoa Cotton 
Mills, capitalized at $100,000, and the 
Toecoa Banking Co., with a capital 
of 8100.000. The mills and the bank 
were owned by the same capitalists. 
W. R. Bruce, cashier of the bank, 
bought cotton for the mills. 

For some months Bruce has been 
selling cotton short, but his specula- 
tion preved unsuccessful and entail- 
ed a loss of $150,000. At the same 
time heavy losses were being made 
bv the bank to the mills, the notes 
being re-discounted by the Lowry 
National Bank of Atlanta. 

The Lowry Bank began to demand 
iis money, and it was paid but it 
foreed the two Toccoa concerns to 
the wall. 

Cashier Bruce frankly admits that 
the failure came as a result of his 
guessing wrong on cotton and has 
turned over property worth $100,000 
im part settlement of the losses. 


Why Booker T. Washington? 


In an account of the meeting of 
the National Association of Cotton 
Munufacturers at Boston last week 
one paper contains the following: 

“Lest night at the Hotel Somerset 
a unique dinner was tendered to a 
number of the delegates and special 
invited guests attending the meet- 
int by Theodore H. Price. 

The dimner was largely attended, 
many having come from other cities 
and from Texas to be presen! 

Booker T. Washington, John Gra- 
ham Brooks, Moorfield storey, 
James R. MacColl, of Pawtucket, and 
Fran’kin W. Hobbs. President of 
the National Association of Cotten 
Manutacturers were among those 
present.” 

Why was Booker T. Washington, 
a negro, being dmed by Theo. Price? 


Why should he be prominent at a 


cotton manutacturers convention? 
We must confess that we do not 
understand the situation. 


Statement by the Stafford Company. 
The Stafford Company, of Read- 
ville, Mass. manufacturers of the 
“Tdeal Automatic” loom, have is- 
sued the following statement: 
“The ease with the Draper Com- 
pany, of Hopedale, Mass. regard- 
ing patent 527014, has just been de- 
cided in our favor. We deem if 
only fair to advise purchasers of 
looms that while we have no desire 
or intention to itneonvenience mill 
owners, we shall vigorously prose- 
cute any manufacturer of devices 
intringing our patents whether 
made by the Draper Company or 


any one else. and shall certainly take 


advantage of our) right to injune- 
tions restraining the use as well as 
ithe manufacture 
ing devices.” 


such infring- 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


J. F. PORTER, Southern Representative, Room 209, Rhodes Building, Marietta Street, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


« 
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Excellent Location 
for Establishment of Cotton Mill 


At a point in South Carolina, served by three railroads, we are in 
position to offer site for cotton mill, and will arrange with proper 


parties for the subscription of one-half the stock of a large mill. 


Full particulars on request to 


J. W. WHITE 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
NORFOLK, 


VIRGINIA. 


Continued from page 7 


io explain to him how to figure his 
weights, ete. 

In the last issue of The Bulletin 
eomes I. X. L. with a total toss of 
£145.58. 1 think I. X. L. made an 
error in figuring his warps 1-2 No. 
heavy. Standard weight 102.85 Ibs. 
seems to be correct. Let's see about 
the weights when spun 1-2 number 
heavy. TI. X. L. says 108.26 Ibs. Ex- 
aniple given by I. X. L. 

864 1000 
840 19% 
This is an error 
R64 & 1000 


840 
instead of 108.26. 

Jerry failed to figure the ply of 
his yarn. So the weights of these 
warps (20-2 spun 1-2 number heavy 
or sizing up 19%-2 will weigh 105.19 
ibs. instead of 108.26 Ibs. See ex- 
ample below. 

In my reply to Warper Tender's 
question, 1 figured the loss of his 
mill to be $80.04. Supposing for 
convenience mM figuring warps 
weigh standard 102 pounds and a 
half number heavy weigh 105 Ibs. 
or loss of 3 lbs. to eaeh warp. 

give vou helow a eolution of the 
problem which IT trust the readers 
of The Bulletin will find correct: 
864 1000 2-ply 

102.85 Ibs. Std. Wt. 
864 1000 2 
105.49 heavy weight. 
840 «19% 
105.49-—-102. 852.64 ibs. loss in each 
warp. Number of tbs. made per 
week 12000 standard weight 102.85 Ip 
12000+-102—-117 warps per week. 
117 2.64—308.88 Ibs. loss. 
308 88 X 23¢. per th.=-*71.04 total loss 
in dollars and cents. 

I would like to hear further from 
my friends, Old Warper, Jerry and 
A. 

It is an easy matter for one to 
point out others errors, but hard to 
see our own. If my method of fig- 
uring weights of warps is not cor- 
rect I will thank any one to. show 
ine my mistakes. 

Luzon. 


“Are you a married man?” 
don’t know; the jury is still 
out.” —Exchanege. 


The Proposed Merger. 


The meeting of representatives of 
Southern yarn mills met in Wash- 
ingion, D. GC. on April 5, to con- 
sider a proposition to consolidate, 
has caused considerable comment 
in the yvarn markel. It is said the 
object is bo secure control of plants 
aggregating at least 1,000,000 spin- 
dies, 

Will each plant remain under the 
contract of present owners, or will 
ihe owners simply be stockholders 
in a big corporation, and if so how 
will the value of the different 
plants be estimated? are some of 
the questions being asked. Full 
details of the proposed plan are 
not available, but it is understood 
that. experts will make an examina- 
tion Of the plrysieal condition of 
each plant, estimate its earning ca- 
pacity and fix a per spindle valua- 
A certaim amount per spin- 
die will be paid in eash and the 
balance in stock. 

lew yarn dealers hehleve the 
proposed consolidation will be ef- 
fected but if it ever can be now is 
the time as so many of the spin- 
ners are diseusted with conditions 
that they are ready for anything 
that will promise relief. If the dea! 
should be eonsummated they do not 
think 1. will prove of much benefit 
lo the stockholders as heretofore 
none of the large combinations 
have been managed economically. 
One dealer said it will be a mights 
good thing for the promoters and 
that is all. Another said it simply 
shows the trend of thought among 
spinners. Another said it will never 
go through but it does presage a 
change in the business of selling 
varns. It means that the commis- 
sion business is nearing its end and 
that the bulk of the varn will be 
sold direct im the near future. 
Daily Trade Record. 


First Chorus Girl—t was out with 
a bank eashier last night and he 
spent all kinds of money on me 
dinner, wine, automobiles, theatre, 
and supper with more wine. And 
before he took me home Tie Fave me 
a beautiful diamond brooch. ’ 
dropped into the bank just now to 
cee him and he wouldn't notice me. 

Second Chorus Girl—He was prob- 
ably busy fixing his bhooks.—Ex- 
change. 
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New York.—The cotton goods 
market appears Lo be simply mark- 
ing time’ as there have been very 
lew developments. 

Orders are very Tew and the de- 
mand does not seem urgent or ac- 
Live. 

There is some evidence that re- 
lailers will be forced to come imtbo 
the market at an early date and 
Inany expect a bebler demand. 

Buyers are taking only the goods 
they actually need, and as these are 
used up, return to the market tor 
further supplies. Whether they will 
be able to secure all the goods they 
need when the demand does reach 
a normal volume, remains to be 
seen. Some members of the trade 
are very positive that supplies will 
nol be forthcoming when they are 
needed the most, and are predict- 
ing that certain lines wtll be push- 
ed up sharply when requirements 
become urgent. 

Bleached goods are said te be 
undergoing a reaction from the re- 
ported sales that they have been 
having the last few weeks. Wheth- 
er the volume of business done on 
bleached goods reported lately was 
not done at the expense of Dbusi- 
ness to come is a Question. 

ihe market on chambrays for 
the spring season will be about on 
the basis of last year's prices and 
ihe recent opening price of a well 
hpown line was at last season fig- 
ures, 

Trade with South American mar- 
kets was quiet the past week. This 
is explained as due to the fact that 
merchants there have not yet 
reached their active season. 

Business with China is said to be 
continuing in a fair measure on 
(rills and sheetings’ ahd especially 
on medium and hehtweight sheet- 
ings. Prices have shown a. slight- 
lv firmer tone over ten days ago, 
and a good inquiry on three-yard 
sheetings is reported at slightly 
aivanced prices, 

The primary market on export 
goods is said to be well positioned 
and no accumulations of these goods 
are thought to be found at this 
Lime. 

A number of Southern mills are 
now assured full time this summer 
by the reeent export business that 
they have booked. 

The print cloth market at Fall 
River eontinned last week in the 
generally unsatisfactory state that 
has characterized it for some time. 
‘The sales, however. have been mod- 
erately fair m amount when the 
conditions in the market and the 
fact that the eotten markets closed 
iriday there has almost no trading 
of any account. 

Some of the buyers have tried to 
force prices still lower, in spite of 
the faet that the quotations of cot- 
ton have stayed up and gone high- 
er. These efforts brought very little 
success, and the buyers were not 
persistent. 

The total of sales is estimated 
alt. possibly .120,000 pieees. Half the 


goods sold were spots. With the 
reduced production and the delv- 
vries in contracts still running, the 
spot sales were sufficient to prevent 
any material increase im the stock, 
Gurrent prices quoted as follows: 
Print cloths, 28-in. std 3% Lo 
2B-ineh 64x600s ..... 3% LO 
Gray goods 39-in 68x72 5 3-16 to 


3844-inch, standard. 5 Lo 
Brown drilis, standard 8% Lo 
Sheetings, south std. 8 Osi 
1% to TH 
i-yard, 56x60 .... 6 
to 17 


Denims. S-ounce ....14 
Stark, 8-ounce duck..13% to 
Hartford, ii-ounce 40- 


Lj Lo 
Tickings, 8-ounce....13% 
Standard fancy prints 5 to oM% 
Standard ginghams 7 Lo 


Fine dress ginghams. 7% Ww 8% 
Kid finished cambrics 3% io 4% 


World's Visible Supply of Cotton, 


New Orleans, April 17.—Secretary 
Hester’s statement of the worlds 
visible supply of cotton issued to- 
day shows the total visible to be 3,- 
939.948 against 4,060,646 last week 
and 3,802,310 last vear. Of this the 
total of American cotton is 2,785,- 
918 against 2,914,646 last week and 
2.573.310 last year, and of all other 
kinds, including Egypt, Brazil, In- 
dia, etc., 1,154,000 against 1,155,000 
last week and 1,229,000 last year. 

Of the world’s visible supply of 
eotton there is now afloat and held 
in Great Britain and continental 
Europe 2,302,000 again 2,036,000 last 
year: in Egypt 199,000 against 129,- 
000 last year, and in India 593,000 
against 741,000 last year, and in the 
United States 846,000 against 896,000 
last year. 


Cotton Broker Sues Riverside Mill. 


Carpenter, Bagot and Company, 
cotton brokers of New York. have 
brought suit in Federal court § a- 
gainst the Riverside Cotton Mills of 
Anderson C. for $2,595. This 
amount is alleged to be a balance 
due on open account for advanees 
made for margins in cotton futures. 
The first hearing oceured. im New 
York e¢ity when Officers of the cot- 
lon exchange and other witnesses 
made depositions. The case will be 
ealled for trial in South Carolina 
either at Charleston, Columbia or 
Greenville. The claim dates back 
beyond the reorganization of the 
mill, a few weeks ago. Smyth, Lee 
and Foster of Charleston and Leen 
L, Rice of Anderson are represent- 
ing the mills. 


Boarder—-'m going to leave here, 
I don’t like the food. 

Boarding Mistress—What's the 
matter with it? 

Boarder—There isn't enough of it. 

Boarding Mistress— Why, I have 
forty-two different kinds of.meat at 


every meal, 


Boarder—Well, I've never kicked 
about the hash, have 1?—Exehange. 
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Philadeilphia.—_During the past 
week there ~was some change and 
mere inquiries have been noted 
than for some time past. A num- 
ber of inquiries on both knitting 
and weaving yarns in lots ranging 
frem 50.000 to 100.000 pounds were 


reported and several! large sales of 
knitting yarns were put through. 

Some underwear manutacturers 
who have not been able to get de- 
liveries came in the market for 
small lots of varns at advanced 
prices and a few were buying for 
June deliveries. A large sale of tis 
and 12s knitting yarn was reported 
at 211-2 cents. 

Combed yarns have shown 
little activity ‘and only a hand 
mouth business is bere done. 

Most of the business .m weaving 
yarns comes from a few lines. 

There has been some improve- 
ment in the damask trade and some 
yarns were bought for nearby de- 
liveries. Turkish towel manufac- 
turers are eomplaininge of lack of 
business and they are not free buy- 
ers of yarn. 

Carpet and rugs are not very 
tive and manufacturers are 
instances indifferent about 
liveries of yarn they 
contract. 

The plush trade has 
for some time. but if 
now beginning to show 
falling off. 

The receipts 
South were 
time past, im fact 
from the South have been falling 
off for the past four weeks, On 
the whole the feeling among dealers 
was much more sanguine, Deliv- 
erjies on old contracts were good 
and very tittle of the varn reeeiv- 
ed from the South was put in store 
houses, 
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yarn 
than 
the 


Southern Single Skeins: 


20 1-2--24 
Zi 

25 

Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in 
Skeins: 

8-3 hard twist ...... 19 1-220 


8-4 slack 24 
9-4 slack 


SOUTHERN 


Southern Single Warps 

208 241 41-2-—22 
YAs 23 3-4—24 
29 29 1-2 

Southern ‘Pwo-Ply 
Southern Frame Spun Yarn on 

Cones: 

21 21 1-2 
16s 22 we 

Skein Carded Peeler 

Two-Ply Carded Peeler Skeins 

31 a1 1-2 

Single Combed Peeler Skeins: 

33 


30 
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Spartanburg, S. C. 
BROKERS 


Charlotte, N. C. 
BROKERS 


15 


law & Co. F.C. Abbott & Co. 


Dealers in Mill Stocks and other gouthern Mill Stocks, Bank Stocks. 


Southern Securities 


South Carolina and Georgia Mil) 
Stocks. 

Bid 
Abbeville Cotton Mills 70 
Aiken Mig. Uo.......... 85 
American Spinning Co.. 160 
Anderson Cot. Mills pid 90 
Aragon Millis 65 
Areadia Mills .......... 
Arkwright Mills 
Augusta Factory, Ga... 60 
Avondale Mills. Ala.... 116 
Betton Cotton Mills... 120 
Krantion Mills ........-. 80 
‘rogon Mills 
Capital Cotton Mills.... 80 
Chiquola Milis 
Clifton Miz Goe.......... 
Clifton Mfg. Co., pid 100 
Courtenay Mtge. Co..... 
Columbus Mig. Co. Ga. 921, 
Cox Mfg. Company.. 
D. Converse Uo....... 
Clinton Cotton Mills.... 
Dallas Mig. Go. Ala.... ... 
Darlington Mig. Co..... 7) 
Dravton Millis ......... 
Raglie & Phenix Mills, Ga. 117 
Easley Cotton Mulls. 160 
Fnoree Mfg. Co 
Mfg. Co. pid.... 100 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. Ga. 75 
Exposition Cot. Mills, Ga 
Fairfield Colton Mills... ... 
Gafiney Mig. Uo...... 65 
Gainesville €. M. Go. Ga. 80) 
Gilenn-Lowry Mfg. Co... 101 
Glenn-L. Mfg. Co., pid. 
Granby Got. Mills, pid.. ... 
Graniteville Mfg. Oo.... 160 
Greenwood Cotton Mills 57 
Grendel Millis .......... 
Hamrick Mills .......... 100 
Hartsville Cot. Mills.... 
Inman: Milis ........... 
Inman Mills, pfd ...... 
King, Jno. P. Mfg Co., Ga Bh 
Lancaster Cotton Millis. 130 
Lancaster Oot. Mills, pfd 98 
Langley Mfg. Co......... 
Laurens Cot. Mills...... 
Limestone Cotton Mills. 
Lockhart Mills .. 
Mariboro ........ 
Mills Mie. o0) 
Moltohen Mig. Co...... ... 
Monareh Cot. Milis..... 105 


Monaghan Millis ......-- 
Newberry Cot. Millis .... 125 
Ninetv-Six Mills 


Norris Cotton Milis..... 
Olympia Mills, ist pfd. 


Orangeburg Mfze. Co., pfd 
Grr Cotton Mills ...... 
(feonee common........ 
Oconee, pid 
Pacolet Mfg. Co..-....... 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd.... 100 
Pelzer Mfe. Co.......... 
Pickens Cotton Mills.... 92 
Piedmont Mfg. Co....... 


Asked 


100 
70 
100 
125 


110 


N. C. State Bonds, N. C. 


Grade Secu: ities 


R ail- 
road Stock and Other High 


North Carolina Mill Stocks. 
Bid. Asked 


140 
110 
Mtg. Co......... OF, 
135 
Chadwick-Hoskins ....... 100 
Chadwick-Hoskins, pfd.. 101 
199 200) 
136 
Higniand Park .......... 200 
Mighiand Park, pid ...... 101 
200 
100 
Statesville Cot. Mills..... Oo 
110 
Washington, pfd ........ 106 
Wimeessett 120 125 
.............. 103 
Poe, F. W. Mfg. Go..... 115 
Riverside Mills ........ ie 25 
Saxon Mills ............ 
Sibley Mfz. Co. Ga..... 60 
Toxaway Mills ......... rae 72 
Tucapau Mills ......... 260 
Union-Buffalo Mills, ist 

Union-Buffalo Mills, 2d 

Whitney Mfg. Co. ...... 120 
Williamston Mills ...... 120 
Woodruff Cotton Mills.. 115 
Ware Shoais Mfc. Uo. 80) 
Warren Mfg. Co....: 
Warren Mig. Co. pid.. 106 110 
Watts Mills .....4... 100 
Woodside Mills ........ 97% 


= 
The Mark 
ais 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins: 
104 
{40 
140 
Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins: wu 
- = OR 
30 36 38 100 
. Is 60) 162% 
{~2-— SOs, 74 170 


Personal Items \ 
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(Continued from page 11) 


A. Sullivan has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at Monticello, Ark. 


P. W. Crow has resigned his posi- 
tion as card grinder at the Loray 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


J. W. Greer has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at Grendel Mill No. 
i. Greenwood, 8. C. 


G, J. King will be overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Century 
Cotton Mills at South Boston, Va. 


J. L. Grice, superintendent of the 
Barbour Mills, Bufaula, Ala. was 
visiting at Shelby, N. C.. last week. 


Chas. D. Thigpen, of Greensboro, 
N. C, has accepted a position with 
the McAden Mills, McAdenville, N. C. 


S. H. Howard, of Favetteville, N. 
C., has accepted the position of su- 
perintendent of the Harden Mfg. Co., 
at Worth, N.C. 


of Warren, Mass. 
position of super- 
Eimore Mfg. 


Thos E. Armley. 
has accepted the 
intendent of the 
at Demopolis, Ala. 


J. W. Bost has been transferred 
from overseer of spinning to over- 
seer of carding at the Amazon Mills, 
Thomasville, N. €. 


J. H. Sloop has resigned postthion 
as overseer quilling at Hilard Park 
No. 3 city, and accepted position 
of heaming at Huntersville, N. (€. 


J. L. Raynor has resigned as see- 
ond hand in weaving al Darlington, 
S. C.. to accept a similar postion at 
the Woodside Mills, Greenville 8. C: 


T. B. Reynolds has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Putnam 
Mills, Eatonton, Ga. to accept a 
similar position at Monticello, Ark. 


N. B. Davis, of the Young Hartsell 
Mills, Coneord, N. has accepted 
the position of overseer of spinning 
at the Amazon Mills, Thomasville, 
N. 


D. D. Boozer has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in earding at the Roan- 
oke Mills, Roanoke Rapids, N. U., to 
hecome overseer of earding at War- 
renton, N. C. 


W. |. Robinson, formerly second 
hand in spinning at the Kesler Mill, 
Salisbury, N. C.. has aceepted a posi- 
tron with the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills of Atlanta. 


J. R. Ozburn has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in at Social! Cir- 
cle, Ga. to become 
spinning at Putnam Mills and Pow- 
er Co. Eatonton, Ga. 


overseer at 


C. H. Surratt, who resigned posi- 
lion at Coneord, as second hand in 
eard room, has accepted position 
as second hand in carding at Olym- 
pia Mill, Columbia, 8. €, 


J. J. Buckner has resigned as 
overseer of slashing and warping 
al the Central Mills, Griffin, Ga. to 
accept a similar position with the 
Meritas Mills, Columbus, Ga. 
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John E. Humphrieshas resigned 


as carder and spinner at the Wal- 
halla, C.) cotton 


“Ephriam E. Orrell, who will be 
superintendent of the new Wester- 
velt Mill, at Greenville, S. C.. has 
been for 15 years superintendent of 
the Otis Mill, at Ware, Mass. 


M. H. Trull has resigned as second 
hand in night carding al the High- 
land Park Millis, Chartotte, N. C.. to 
accept a position with the Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Mill, No. 4, of the 
same place. 


Jno. M. Quinn has resigned as 
carder at the Oconee Mills, West- 
minster, S. C.. to hbeeome assistant 
uperintendent at the Middleburg 
Wills, of Batesburge, C. The edi- 


Lon of the Southern Textile Bulle- 


tin Was ecard grinder under Mr. 
Quinn as overseer of carding al 
the old Vietor Mills of Chartotte 


in 


Big Orders For Paint. 


Mac. C. Thompson, Southern rep- 
resentative of the U. S&S. . Gutta 
Percha company, of Providence, R. 
I. secured last week what are said 
io be the two largest orders for 
paint ever placed by Southern cot- 
ton mills. He secured orders for 
the entire amount of paint to be 
used by the Dunean Mills and the 


Westervelt Mills. of Greenville, 8S. 
C.. not only to supply Rice's 
Mill White for the mill butld- 
ing, but outside paint for all 
buildings and tenements. Bercanse 
of his personality and experience 


Mac. Thompson gets many of the 
large orders. 


A Near-Accident At Piedmont. 


What came near bemge a serious 
accident took place on the mull yard 
at Piedmont Saturday when the 
tram erew of the local freight m 
shifting ears lost control of the rear 
ear which ran against the back stop 
and keeled over, landing broad side 
The track 
at this point is much higher than 
the floor of the cloth room and 
when the ear struck the brick wall 
above the window quite a commo- 


agajnst the cloth room. 


Lion was eaused among the opera- 
Fortunate- 
ly the jar was not of sufficient force 


tives in the cloth room. 


io displace any of the brick and no 
one was hurt, 


Meeting of Creditors of Cotton 
Manufacturers Sales Company. 


At a meeting of creditors of the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Sales Co. 
held recentiv before Referee David 
W. Amram, al Philadelphia, to audit 
the receivers’ account, it showed 
the assets to be- about $27,000 in 
hook accounts, about 50 per cent of 
which are estimated to be collec- 
tible, and cash of-about $700, realiz- 
ed from the sale of the fixtures and 
stock, There will be no dividend 
dectared at present. 

The Cotton Manufacturers’ Sales 
Co. was organized several years ago 
al Statesville, N. C. to handle the 
product of yarn mills. 


National Association Meeting. 
(Continued from page 9) 


S. Newhouse. of New York, bul was 
not delivered. 


Thursday Afternoon. 


The fourth session, held Thurs- 
day afternoon, was very well attend- 
ed. The set program was deviated 
from, because of the absence of two 
of the speakers and because of the 
approach of adjournment hour a 
third paper was read by title onty. 
The papers which were delivered 
by their authors were: “Laws of 
Regain in Cotton and Worsteds,” by 
William D. Hartshorne, of Law- 
rence, Mass., and “Technical Educa- 
lion; Its Function im Tramme tor 
the Textile Industry.” by Charities H. 
Fames, of Lowell, Mass. 

George V.S. Michaelis, of New 
York, could not be present, being 
detained by sickness, so his address 
was read by Secretary Woodbury. 
Godfrey. 8: Tait, of, New York, 
was not present. His address on 
“Power from Producer Gas” was 
therefore. read by title. 

Because adjournment! hour was 
near Secretary ©. J. H. Woodbury 
did not deliver his extemporaneous 
talk on “Textile Education Among 
the Puritans,” but promised to put 
it in writing and submit it to the 
association in type. 

Lewis W. Parker read the report 
of the eommittee on resolutions as 
follows: 

Your committee has met and the 
various suggestions submitted § to 
them are hereby presented in the 
following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the president he 
and he hereby is requested to ap- 
point a committee of three, of 
which he shall be ex offieio a -mem- 
her, to act in harmony with similar 
appoltnees from other opganiza- 
tions, for the eonsideration of the 
interests of our industry in ease of 
tariff revision and allied subjects. 

Whereas. Extreme and violent 
fluctuations m the quotations of the 
cotton option on the ttan Py 
change are generally the result of 
extreme speculation, and are un- 
fortunate in effeet both wpon the 
producer and the manufacturer: 
and 

Whereas, it ts most important 
that there should be uniformity -of 
relation between the prices of eof- 
ton options and spot cotton; 

Resolved, First. That this 
ciation itself as 
that speculation im 
be limited in every legitimate way. 
and that purchase and sales on 
cotton exchanges should not be per- 
mitted where there is no true in- 
tent to deliver or receive. or where 
the operation is not a legitimate 
hedge. 

Second, That this association he- 
leves that the evils ineident te 
speculation can be greatly relieved 
hs the exchanges Vhemselves 
through proper amendment of their 
rules, 

Third, That the president of this 
association appoint a committee to 
act in harmony with other interest- 
ed parties to present to the cotton 
exchanges, and particularly to the 
New York Cotton Exchange, the 
necessity of an amendment of rules 
so as to make the contracts equally 
fair to both buver and. seller. and 


beheving 
cotton sheuid 


rece rds 
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Trademarks and Copyrights 


Send your business direct to Wash- 
ington. Saves time and mesures 
better service. 

Personal Attention Guaranteed 
25 Years Active Service 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyérs 
Suite 24N.U. Bldg. Washington, D.C 


to make the options conform to 
spol quotations and values. 

Resolved. That whereas this 
meeting is fully two weeks earlier 
than usual, the regular rules for 
admission to membership to the as- 
sociation be unanimously suspend- 
ed, and that the executive commit- 
lee be empowered to act upon ap- 
plications for membership till May 
15th. 

Resolved,. That this association 
most earnestly requests that all 
foreign commercial agents and rep- 
resentatives of the Federal gov- 
ernment shouid be elected when- 
ever possible from those who have 
a knowledge of the language and 
commercial customs of the country 
lo Which they are sent. and are 
conversant with the manufactur- 
ing imterests of this eountry. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers, as well as all users of 
water power, are due and are hear- 
lily aeeorded by the association to 
Hon. John W. Weeks for his inde- 
fatigable and efforts im 
protecting, as far as practicable, by 
Congressional aetion, the forests at 
the head-waters of the navigable 
streams on the Atlantic Coast. 

Resolved, That the appreciation 
of the asseciation be expressed to 
(he Massachusetts Institute of Teeh- 
nology for its hospitality, and that 
the thanks of the association he ex- 
President Richard €. 
Maclaurin for his cordial welcome. 


New Officers Elected. 


The newly-elected officers of the 
National Association of Gotton Man- 
ufacturers, selected on a  wnani- 
mous ballot, are: President. Frank- 
lin W. Hobbs, Brookline. Mass.: 
vice-presidents, Edwin Farnham 
Greene, Boston, Mass.: Frederick. A. 
Fiather. Lowell, Mass:  direé¢tors 
for three years, William Amory, 


successful 


pressed in 


Boston, Mass.;: Frederick B. Maey. 
New Bedford, Mass.: W. Frank 
Shove, Fall River, Mass: director 


for one year (to fill unexpired term 
of Mr. Flather), William N. Kim- 
ball, Woonseeket, R. TI. The board 
of direetors, in addition to the 
above, consists of Albert F. Bemis. 
Boston, Mass.: R. M. Miler. -Ghar- 
lotte, N. €.: Russell B. Lowe. Fiteh- 
burg, Mass.: George P. Grant. Jr. 
Fitehbure, Mass. and David 
Johnston, Cohoes. N. Y. 


My hair has been faling oul ~eryv 
fast lately. and T wrot. to a whoa 
advertised as a hair specialist, ask- 
ing him what I had better dou. 

“My hair ie fallime out.’ wiate. 
“What is good to keep it mm?” 

\ cigar box,” was his answer— 
Exchange, 
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Arbitration on Cancellation of 
Orders. 


Continued from page 3 


chance to lose, such a condition is 
contrary to fair dealing and com- 
mon honesty. If business honor 
and integrity is at a discount in 
our eommercial life, then the law 
should be invoked for our protec- 
tion and the punishment meted out 
should be so severe that no guilty 
one should eseape. 

Contracts are cancelled and deliv- 
eries postponed indefinitely during 
periods of depression and declining 
markets on the merest pretext and 
and  -instanees are 
known of total cancellations of 
large committments when the date 
of shipment was just one day tate 
on a delivery specified six to eight 
months in advance, and cancella- 
tion have also heen made because 
of the shipment of one defective 
piece of goods in loots of thousands 
delivered and the laws of some of 


our states permit and legalize such 
injustice. 
We.do not suffer from these 


evils on an advancing market, but 
to the eontraryv, when milis, from 
any cause, are deliquent in deliv- 
ery, we are threatened with “if you 
do not make shipment as per “con- 
tract or sale note, we will go into 
the market, buy goods to equal de- 
laved shipments, charge to you and 
if necessary, enter suit agamst vou 
for the difference.” Many of us 
are familiar with sueh species of 
business courtesy and this brand of 
medicine is prescribed for us as an 
invigorating and helpful tonic. 

Some buyers, and I say some ad- 
visedly and all honor to them, meet 
their obligations, protect their con- 
tracts to the fullest extent under 
trying and oftentimes almest ruin- 
ous financial conditions and who do 
measure up to the full standard of 
the man; but many, to the contrary. 
seem to willfully repudiate an hon- 
est contract to protect their bank 
account. The nefarious practice is 
as damaging in its results to the 
legitimate and honest buyer as to 
the manufacturer, beeause he ac- 
cepts delivery on his order, regard- 
less of condition, while his com- 
petitor repudiates his contract. 
_ bought possibly at the same time, 
from the same mill, at the same 
price, and on the same terms. What 
is the remedy? In law we are ad- 
vised that we have cause for action. 
as follows: 

ist. The manufacturer may re- 
tain the goods as his own and sue 
for such damages as the breach of 


contract has brought upon him. 
2nd. The manufacturer may 


store and hold the goods as agent 
of the buyer, to be delivered to him 
upon his demand and sue for the 
whole contract price. 

3rd. The manufacturer may sell 
the goods for account of the buver 
and as the buyver’s agent, giving the 
latter due and timely notice of the 
time and place of the sale and then 
sue for any deficiency. 

To accept either of these alterna- 
lives involves expensive litigation. 
long delay, loss of business and 
considerable worry of mind. 

- counter remedy, T would sug- 


ist. A higher sense of honor and 


SOUTHERN 
business integrity between buyer 
and seller. 

2nd. A greater respect for the 


moral obligation involved in a con- 
tract. 

3rd. Arbitration—by a committee 
of experts in cotton manufacturing 
processes. 

An ideal business condition would 
be realized if the honor and integ- 
rity of a contract was recognized as 
paramount to law, and ever more 
idealistic if the moral obligation 
was such that the unwritten word 
was the unbroken contract. 

I would advoeate an expert Board 
of Arbitration, covering all branch- 
es of the industry, to which board 
all questions of differences between 
buyer and seller should be referred. 

This board to consist of one mem- 
ber from The National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
Arkwright Club, National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery Manufacturers, and 
also a member representing com- 
mission merchants, converters, dry 
goods, dealers, etc. 

We have an [Interstate Commerce 
Commission, a very integral part of 
our government, whose duty is the 
control of the railroads of the coun- 
try, to adjust complaints and to 
protect the rights and privileges of 
the people. Why not aiso a Court 
of Arbitration, composed of men 
familiar with the manufacturing 
and industrial trades of the coun- 
iry, men whose qualifications for 
office alone should be business 
training and experience before 
whom we could appeal for financia! 
adjustment and settlement of ail 
disputed industrial problems. 

A verdict rendered by such a 
board would be more satisfactory 
and conclusive than if rendered by 
a jury of any twelve men, ignorant 
possibly of the details, construction 
and intricacies of manufacturing: 
their verdiet is often arrived at by 
personal like or disiike or mere 
probably, guess work. 

I believe that I am justfied in lay- 
ing it down as a safe proposition, 
without exception, that one afraid 
of arbitration is also afraid of the 
justice and honesty of his cause. 


To my mind, therefore, it ts ab- 
solutely necessary that we manu- 
facturers maintain a closer union 


for our mutual interest and wel- 
fare, not only as a safeguard against 
existing evils but also to enable us 
to defend our industry against on- 
slaughts which are sure to come in 
the not distant future, which wil! 
require our very best efforts and 
united influence. Above all, the 
maintenance of American business 
honor and integrity is necessary 
and essential and the future pros- 
perity and development of our in- 
dustry demands that they he in- 
violate, and he who would disregard 
such principles in business must be 
eliminated from our commercial 
and industrial life. 


You ought not to smoke, it's harm- 
ful. Then again, think of all the 
money you might have saved if you 
hadn't smoked all your life. Why, 
you could build a theatre.” 

“Yes, T suppose that’s right. By 
the way. do you own a theatre anv- 
where?” 
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the utmost advantage labor-saving 
machinery. There are men here to- 
day who can tell what disaster has 
followed the attempt. 

The study of pickers, beaters and 
shubbers will show the same steady 
advance in protection of employees. 
The benificent results of the sub- 
stitution of electric light for lamps 
or gas jets with noxious vapors 
are accepted today but how many 
persons realize that it was the ord- 
ers of the textile milis that made 
the invention of the incandescent! 
light a profitable and commercial! 
success in the face of the opinion 
of great scientists that it was only 
a competitor for decorative illurm- 
nation with the Japanese lantern’ 
Here the writer speaks from recol- 
lection of discussions around the 
Edison obilesk al the first electrical! 
exhibition in America, the second In 
the world, held by the Franklin 
Institute at Philadelphia in the 
winter of 1884. 


So far the mercenary motives 
only of the cotton manutacturer 
have been dwelt upon in the belief 
that only the wise act is the righi 
act. but there is another side. To 
an extraordmarily large extent, as 
compared with other industries, the 
cotton agent, manager or manufac- 
turer has literally “passed through 
ihe mill.” He has knowledge of the 
hazards which he is workme to 
ameloriate as fast as conditions 
permit. He has been a pioneer in 
the adoption of improvements from 
the early brick side walks in Low- 
ell to the modern lighting and 
ventilating systems in the new mills 
in New Bedford and Fall River. He 
has had to deal with such economic 
and racial changes in his help as no 
other industry has had to contend 
with and through it all he has given 
his employees better conditions in 
ihe mills than they have asked for 
or desired in their homes. 


In no other industry dealing with 
the same grade of. help are the town 
conditions so favorable. It would 
do the eritics good if they could 
contrast the home econditions in 
foreign textile towns. or country 
sides or in our own ereal congest- 
ed cities with the mill houses to 
be found from Augusta on the Ken- 


nebee to the cities that line the 
Blackstone. 
They do not perhaps compare 


with the homes of the 
prosperous magazines but they are 
ideal to the Armenian, the Greek 
and the Roumantan. They must be 
or the operatives would not remain. 
The competition that has existed 
for competent labor is such that 
only prosperous and contented op- 
eratives remain... Distances are so 
short and travel so cheap in our 
New England textile territory that 
privation for the employees has not 
paid. It is true today thal 
plovees are not making as 
as is customary but neither is the 
“hired. man” money, as shown bv 
the passing .of dividends. and even 
at that the mills are spending their 
money to improve conditions by the 
installation of improved machinery 
and methods. 


aditors of 
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Summing up the work done by 
the mills of their own violition, the 
whole question of the health and 
welfare of employees may be con- 


sidered under four heads: 1. Con- 
ditions outside of the mill. 2. San- 


ilary precautions pertaining to the 
buildings. 3. 


Protection of ma- 
chinery. 4. Improvement in pro- 
cessing. 

1. The cotton mills have been 


pioneers in America since the days 


of the Lowell Corporations with 
their tenements (notable for their 
day) for housing their employees. 
Union attitude has checked this 


work from being developed but the 
special circumstances of the indus- 
iry in New Eneland have kept 
conditions relatively favorable and 
ihe result from the trolley cars and 
work of mill officers is steadily im- 
proving conditions. 

2. Enough illustrations have been 
given to show the tendency of the 
industry to improve the sanitary 
eonditions from the imitial work of 
the early constructors and manu- 
facturgrs down to the present day. 
The 4 of women is inevitable for 
spinning and weaving have the 
sanction of centuries of tradition 
as proper work for women and 
against a tradition nothing can pre- 
vail nm a day when even masculine 
pursuits are thrown open to women. 
Veasured by the family wage and 
the average long service the con- 
are satisfactory to those 
employed and the mill men are 
ceaselessly working to improve con- 
ditions. This work will progress 
even faster than the restriction of 
unions and the pressure of expense 
would warrant.. It can 
oily be delayed through the plac- 
ing of undue legislative burdens 
which remove the incentive of in- 
tetlig~ent self-interest and inerease 
ihe financial load without rcturn to 
employer and employee and which 
both are therefore compelled to 
the minimum limits required. 

3. Protection of machinery has 
been alluded to enough to suggest 
lo a technical audience, such as 
this, the remarkable advance that 
has been made under a policy of 
free and profitable development. 

i. The improvements in pfto- 
cessing might be mcluded under the 
head of machinery were it not for 
the pains taken to prevent waste 
in the air which means waste in 
the earnings and the remarkable 
improvement in working conditicna. 

The writer has had no axe ‘o 
grind in presenting this paper. It 
has grown out of the friendships 
established and the knowledge ob- 
tained before he gave up the textile 
end of his enginering work. Tt is 
due largely to the co-operation and 
encouragement ‘of that untiring 
stident of and hard workwer for the 
textile industry, Dr. C. J. H. Wood- 
bury, whose--only excuse for not 
working up his own unlimited stup- 
ply of faets is that he might he 
considered as a prejudiced witness. 


seem to 


Perhaps, then; this slight outline. 
intended more to suggest unbiased 
thought than fo supply partisan 


argument may lead to a juster 
view of the cotton industr¥ and 
may lead some of its ardent and 


well meaning denouncers to a study 
of the faecis and real conditions and 
repentance! 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


if you are needing men for any 
position or operatives or have sec- 
ond hand machinery, etc. to. sell, 
the want columns of the Southern 
Textile Bulletin afford a good me- 
dium for advertising the fact. 

We will appreciate any business 
of this kind that ts sent us. 


OUR EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 


The employment. bureau will be 
made a feature of the Swuthern 
Textile Bulletin and we expect te 
perfect a system by which we can 
keep track of all vacancies and se- 
cure positions for our friends who 
are out of employment. 

The cost of joining our employ- 
ment bureau is only $1.00 and there 
is no other cost unless a position 
is secured, in which case a reason- 
able fee is charged. 

We are in closer 
mills than any other 
and can do toward placing 
men in good positions. We do not 
guarantee to place every man who 
joins our employment bureau, but 
service 


touch with the 
publication 
more 


we do give them the best 
of any employment bureau. 
a job or are 
the employ- 


If you are out of 
seeking a hetter one 


ment bureau of the Southern Tex- - 


tile Bulletin offers you an oppor- 
tumity at a very small cost. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

We want agents at every cot- 
ton mill in the South and are 
paying liberal commissions for 
such work. We expect to push 
our circulation and a live man 
can make a neat sum by simply 
canvassing his mill. 

The Southern Textile Bulletm 
is already a popular journal! and 
at the low subscription price of 
$1.00 per year is selling readily. 

Write us for details. 

Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Chartotte, N. C. 


Fixer Wanted. 

We want a man to fix Sacoe- 
Petteée and Providence speeders 
and Whitin drawme Pay $1.60 
for first-class man. Address No. 
L002, care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


WANT POSITION AS SUPERINTEN- 
DENT at not less than $2,000. Nine 
years experience as superinten- 
dent. Married; age 43. Nuw em- 


ployed, but wish to chang... Sal- 
isfactory references. Address 
No. 4. 
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WANT POSTTION AS SUPERINTEN- 
DENT or as carder in large mill. 
Have had long experience and can 
get resulis. Now employed. Best 
of references. Address No. 2. 


WANT POSITION 4S SUPERINTEN- 


DENT. Married. Age 36. Sober 
16 years experience as carder 


and spinner. 4 years with present 
mill as superintendent. Good 
references. Address No. 3. 


WANT POSITION AS SUPERINTEN- 
DENT or assistant superintendent. 
Have had ten years of aetual ex- 
perience and have diploma of cor- 
respondence course. Can handle 
a mill on either plam or fancy 
weaving. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 4. 

WANT POSITION AS SUPIRINTEN- 
DENT or carder and spinning in 
North Carolina or South Carolina. 
Twenty years experience. Mar- 
ried; sober and attend strictly te 
business. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 5. 


WANT POSITION AS SUPERINTEN- 
DENT. Had long experience on 
many lines of goods and can gel 
quality and production. Sober 
and reliable. Address No. 6. 


WANTED—Position as overseer of 
spinning. Have had tong ex- 
perience and can give best of ref- 
erenees. Have handled large rooms 
satisfactorily. Address No. 7. 


WANTED—Position as carder, Have 
had ten vears experience and have 
handled large rooms satisfactorily. 
Can give good references. Address 
No. 8. 


WANTED Position as superinten- 
dent or overseer of carding. Have 
held good positions and can fur- 
nish good references from former 
employers. Address No. 9. 


WANTEI Position as superinten- 
dent. Longe experience on both 
white and colored work. Satis- 
factory references as to ability 


carder and spinner. take 
position on short notice and ean 
furnish the best of references. 
Address Ne. 11. 


SU PERIN- 


WANT POSITION AS 
TENDENT or assistant superm- 
tendent. Have had several years 
experience as carder. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 12. 


WANT POSTTION AS OVERSEER 
OF WEAVING--t2 years exper- 
ience. Understand colored, plain 
and fancy. weaving, also dobby, 
lenos and jacquard designing. 
Sober and reliable: Good refer- 
ences.- Address No, 13. 
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A. H. Washburn, President 


WASHBURN PRESS 


(RAY PRINTING CO.) 


Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 


F. H. Washburn, Treas. & Manager 


Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS 
MADE TO ORDER 


28 West Trade Street 
Phone 342 


— 


Charlotte, N. C. 


is available, Address 


SPLENDID 


Textile Mill Sites 


at a number of desirable points on Southern Railway in § 
the Southeastern States, where land can be secured at 


low cost, near areas of best production, and best labor 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Washington, D. C. 


WANT POSTTION AS CARDER or 
carder and spinner. Have 18 years 
experience and can furnish. satis- 
factory reference. Goad manage- 
er of help. Address No. 14. 


WANTED—Position as overseer of 
carding. Have tong experience 
and can get resulis. Satisfactors 
reference. Address No. 15. 


WANTED Posifion as overseer of 
weaving. Experienced on white 
and fancy. Sober and attend 
strictly to business. Address 


No. 16. 


WANTED—Position as carder and 
spinner or superintendent of smal! 
mill, 20 vears experience. Good 
references. Address No. 17. 


WANTED— Postion as:time keeper. 
shipping clerk or paymaster. Have 
technical education and experi- 
enced in weave room and cloth 


room. Address No. 18. 


WANTED—Poasition as overseer of 
weaving. Lone 
am also expert 


experience and 
designer. Satis- 
Address No. 


factory references. 


19. 
WANTED—Position as overseer of 
spinning in large mill, 10 years 
experience, 30 years old, married. 
Address No. 20. 


WANTED—Position as supermten- 


dent by a practical mill man of 

20) yhars experience. Now emplov- 

ed but desire to change. Address 


No. 2i. 


WANTED—Position as 


Now 


superintlen- 
dent. employed but wart 
larger mill. Can give good ref- 
erence as to character and ahilil 
Address No. 22. 


WANTED—Position as overseer of 
carding. Can give the best of 
references from present and past 
mills at whieh | have 
Address No. 23. 

WANTED POSITION AS SUPERIN- 
TENDENT—Am sow employed 
and have had long experience. 
Can furnish good references. Ad- 
dress No. 24. 


To Save Yourself From Drowning. 

Should you take your handker- 
chief and look around for a suitable 
lish, avoiding such as flounders, 
which usually stay near the bettom 
of the sea. Having found one which 
will stay at the 


support you until help arrives. If 


vou fall overboard in a bathing suit 


vou will probably have no handker- 
chief with you and will drown mis- 
vrably. So do not fall overboard 
when wearing a bathing suit.—EXx. 
Tv Baffle a Man With a Gun. 
There are two methods of dome 
this. One is to tie a loop im your 
handkerchief, lasso the gun and 
jerk it out of the man’s hands. As 
ihe gun may be accidentally explod- 
ed by this method, it is preferable 
to roll the handkerchief into a hard 
ball and jam it in the muggle of 
the gun, which is thes rendered 
harmiless.-Exchange. 


worked. 


surface, tie your. 
handkerchief around it and tet it 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


ARCHITECTS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


BELTING— , 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
W. MeLanathan Sons. 
BOBBINS, SPOOLS, SHUTTLES— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
Draper Co. 


BOBBIN WINDERS— 
Universal Winding Co. 


BRUSHES— 
Ss A. Felton & Son Co. 


CARD CLOTHING— 

W. H. Bigelow. 

Charlotte Supply Company. 

Jos. Sykes Bros. 
CARBONIZING MACHINES— 

C. G. Sargents Sons Co. 

CARDS— 

Mason Machine Works. 


Whitin Mach. Works. 


CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


COMBERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS (Cloth.) 


Grinnell Willis & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Draper Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


VMason Machine Works. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
The Stafford Co. 

Fred H. White. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 


DOBBIES— 
Mason Machine Works. 


Kilburn, Lineoln & Co. 
The Stafford Co. 


DRAWING FRAMES— 
Mason Machine Works. 


Whitin Machine Works. 


HUMIDIFIERS— 


DRAWING ROLLS— PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. Kitson Machine Co. 

DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— POWER TRANSMISSION MACHIN- 
Arabol Mig. Co. ERY— 


Danker & Marston. Stuart W. Cramer. 


A. Klipstein & Co. PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 
H. A. Metz & Co. Kitson Machine Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. PuUMPs— 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING, Stuart W. Cramer. 
AND FINISHING MACHINERY— 


CLILLERS— 
C. G. Sargents Sons. Whitin Machine Works. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 

RAILROADS— 


Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co. 
Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. Seaboard Air Line. 


Southern Railway. 
NGINEERS— 
Stuart Cremer. RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Mason Machine Works. 
FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— Whitin Machine Works. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
RING TRAVELERS— 


Charlotte Supply Co. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


American Moistening Co. nOLLS— 

G. M. Parks Co. Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
HUMIDIFYING MACHINES— ROVING MACHINERY— 

C. G. Sargents Sons. Whitin Machine Works. 
LOOMS— SADDLES— 

Draper Co. Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

Kilburn, Lineoln Co. SEPARATORS— 


Mason Machine Works. 
Stafford Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Draper Co. 


SIZING COMPOUND— 
LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND Arahol Mig. Co. 


PICKERS— Danker & Marston. 
Fr. W. McLanathan & Son. New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Charlotte Supply Co. A. Klipstein & Co. 
MILL CRAYONS— SLASHERS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. Stuart W. Cramer. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Charlotte Supply Co. SOFTENERS—COTTON— 


Arabel Mfg. Co. 
NAPPING MACHINERY— New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Stuart W. Cramer. A. Klipstein & Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Draper Co. 


SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPOOLERS—_ 
Draper Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


STEAM ENGINES— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


STEAM SPECIALTIES— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


STOP MOTIONS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
Draper Co. 

The Stafford Co. 


TEMPLES— 
Draper Co. 


TWISTERS— 
Draper Co. 


WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Charlotte Supply Company. 
Draper Co. 

The Stafford Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Danker & Marston. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 


VW ARPERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
Draper Co. 


WILLOWS— 
C. G. Sargents Sons Co. 


WINDERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Order is Received. 


CARD CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow Ground 
Card Clothing 


Revolving Top Flats Reclothed with our own Patent Steel Clip. Com- 
petent men to Clothe or Redraw Fillets. Licker-ins Rewound. Burnisher 
and Stripper Fillets, Dronsfield’s Grinder Roller and Emery Fillets. All 
Regular sizes of Card Clothing always in stock and Shipped same Day 


OFFICE AND FACTORY —4th FLOOR TOMPKINS BUILDING 


R. D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


P. O. Box 88 


Joseph Sy kes Brothers, Bell Phone 404 
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“IDEAL” AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, 
Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


The Yarn Conditioning Machine 


“Conditions yarn thoroughly and evenly 
to the center of the bobbin.”’ 


4 G. Sargents Sons Corp. 


Graniteville, Massachusetts 


Textile Machinery Manufacturers 
B. 5. COTTRELL 


Charlotte, N. C. Southern Agent 


The Charlotte Supply Company 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Everything in Mill Supplies 


DEALERS IN 


Machinery and Machinists Tools 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


DAVID CLARK, Editor 


A new weekly publication devoted exclusively to the textile industry of the South. It reaches not 


only the mill office, but the superintendents, overseers and master mechanics. 


Subscription $1.00 Per Y ear 


Advertising Rates Reasonable 


Our Dobby is the Newest and Best 
on the Market 


-KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO. 


MAKERS OF LOOMS FOR 


Plain and Fancy Weaving 


FALL RIVER, MASSACHUSETES 


SOUTHERN AGENT, O. A. ROBBINS, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


New Brunswick Co. 


Preparations for Sizing 
and Finishing of all 
Kinds Gotton Cloths 


SPECIALTIES FOR EXPORT GOODS 


OFFICE AND WORKS 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
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